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The Triumph of de Montfort 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


To speak of the triumph of Blessed Grignion de Montfort is 
not to anticipate the judgment of the Church in his cause for 
canonization. For de Montfort can be said to have triumphed 
nearly ninety years ago when the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
having considered various criticisms of his writings, pronounced 
that they contained nothing to hinder the progress of his cause. 

It must be remembered that the Church never gives positive 
approval of the works of any servant of God. Pope Benedict 
XIV in his Constitution on Beatification and Canonization said: 
“It can never be said that the teaching of a servant of God has 
been approved by the Holy See, but at most that it has not been 
reprobated, if the examiners have reported that nothing has been 
found in his works contrary to the Decree of Urban VIII, and if 
the judgment of the examiners has been approved by the Sacred 
Congregation, and confirmed by the Sovereign Pontiff.’ The 
same Pope, moreover, gives a warning that ‘‘a correct judgment 
of the true sense of an author cannot be arrived at unless the 
book be read all through, in all its parts, and the things found in 
different places be compared one with the other, and unless the 
whole scope and end of the author be attentively considered and 
examined. The author is not to be judged by one or other 
proposition torn from its context, or disjoined from other propo- 
sitions to be found within the same book.”’ 

De Montfort’s triumph was a triumph indeed, for the critics 
of his writings were legion, and even to-day, unfortunately, are 
numerous in spite of the Decree of the Sacred Congregation. 
In his lifetime, his doctrine and method were approved of by 
Pope Clement XI, who gave him the title of Missionary Apostolic; 
and in his apostolate he suffered severely at the hands of Jansenists 
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and Calvinists. On one occasion he was poisoned by the Cal- 
vinists, so effectively that he never fully recovered. Doubtless, 
the approval of the Supreme Pontiff would have been sufficient 
sanction for his regarding his exposition of doctrine on the media- 
tion of Our Lady as a work inspired by God. And doubtless 
his consciousness of diabolic opposition in his work justified his 
certainty of further opposition to come. But he seems to have 
been prophetic when in his ‘“Treatise on True Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin’ he said: ‘‘I clearly foresee that raging brutes 
shall come in fury to tear with their diabolical teeth this little 
writing and him whom the Holy Ghost has made use of to write 
it; or at least to smother it in the silence of a coffer, that it may 
not appear.”’ The treatise was certainly smothered, for although 
de Montfort died in 1716, it was not discovered until 1842. 

This is by no means the only passage of the ‘“Treatise’’ in which 
he anticipates opposition. It is, in fact, the climax to a section 
in which, as if providing against criticism, he contrasts the charac- 
ters of true devotion to Our Blessed Lady with false devotions. 
He classifies ‘‘false devotees’’ under seven heads: “‘the critical,’’ 
“the scrupulous,’ “the external,’ “‘the presumptuous,” ‘‘the 
inconstant,” ‘“‘the hypocritical,’ and ‘“‘the interested.’’ He 
defends his doctrine and method even while he expounds it, and 
it is evident that he aims at answering every possible objection 
to it. In a chapter on the motives of the consecration to Our 
Lady he says: “If any critic who reads this shall take it into his 
head that I speak here exaggeratedly, and with an extravagance 
of devotion, alas! he does not understand me, either because he 
is a carnal man, who has no relish for spiritual things: or because 
he is a worldling, who cannot receive the Holy Ghost; or because 
he is proud and critical, condemning and despising whatever he 
himself does not understand. But the souls which are not born 
of blood, nor of flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God and 
Mary, understand me and relish me: and it is for these that I 
write.” 

It would seem at first sight that Blessed Grignion is much too 
harsh in his estimate of his opponents, for the fact remains that 
many of those who do not relish him are neither carnal, world- 
lings, nor proud and critical. Amongst his critics are men of 
holiness. Nevertheless, his strictures are but evidence of his own 
intense belief in the doctrine he expounds, and indeed in his 
mission to promote the method he advocates. Objectively, the 
objections of his critics have been answered by the negative 
approval of the Church. And if de Montfort says that he writes 
for those who understand him, it is a fact that large numbers of 
those who find his writings distasteful do after a time come to 
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relish them. There seems to be something akin to “‘conversion”’ 
to his views that takes place in souls who once found them difficult 
to accept. 

A notable example of this is found in Father Frederick William 
Faber, who eventually became in England Blessed Grignion’s 
interpreter, and translated the ‘““Treatise on True Devotion”’ into 
English. He had been acquainted with the ‘Treatise’ for over 
fifteen years when he wrote of it to Watts Russell: “‘It is a great 
delight to me that the Nzhil obstat of the Congregation of Rites 
testifies that all is right. But with my present low attainments 
I am unable to embrace it... . Parts jar me beyond what I can 
tell you; and after twice studying the report of the proceedings 
in the Analecta Juris Pontificii I cannot but feel that, while the 
answer of the Avvocdto dei Santi proves that the objections 
establish nothing in him against faith or morals, it does no more. 
It fails to bring the teaching home to me as acceptable doctrine”’ 
(‘‘Life and Letters of F. W. Faber,” by J. E. Bowden). A very 
short time afterwards, he was writing in his Preface to the trans- 
lation of the ‘Treatise’: ‘‘I cannot think of a higher work or a 
broader vocation for any one than the simple spreading of this 
peculiar devotion of the Venerable Grignion de Montfort. Let 
a man try it for himself, and his surprise at the graces it brings 
with it, and the transformations it causes in his soul, will soon 
convince him of its otherwise almost incredible efficacy as a means 
for the salvation of men, and the coming of the kingdom of 
Christ.”’ 

This enthusiastic recommendation is in striking contrast to 
his former lack of adherence. But the reason for the change is 
perhaps explained by himself a little further on in the same 
Preface. He says of the ‘Treatise’: “‘I would venture to warn 
the reader that one perusal will be very far from making him 
master of it. If I may dare say so, there is a growing feeling of 
something inspired and supernatural about it, as we go on 
studying it; and with that we cannot help experiencing, after 
repeated readings of it, that its novelty never seems to wear off, 
nor its fullness to be diminished, nor the fresh fragrance and 
sensible fire of its unction ever to abate.” 

Although Father Faber speaks of the ‘“‘novelty’’ of the book 
itself, it is of the essence of de Montfort’s doctrine, and indeed 
his method, that it is not new. The epitaph of Blessed Grignion 
de Montfort, written by his friend, M. Blain, a Canon of Rouen, 
says: “As for his devotion to Mary, it was that of St. Bernard.” 
De Montfort in the ‘“‘Treatise’’ quotes St. Bernard, notably 
in that passage which may be said to be the crux of his doctrine, 
and which has probably been criticized more than any other: 
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“Let us say boldly with St. Bernard that we have need of a 
mediator with the Mediator Himself, and that it is the divine 
Mary who is the most capable of filling that charitable office.” 
There were, moreover, writings of other persons which inspired 
de Montfort. The chief of these seems to have been a book by 
M. Boudon, Archdeacon of Evreux, ‘‘The Holy Slavery of the 
Adorable Mother of God.”” There were the writings of Cardinal 
Bérulle, whom de Montfort in the ““Treatise’’ mentions as having 
been persecuted, and accused of ‘‘novelty and superstition.”’ 
De Montfort found inspiration also in the writings of M. Olier 
and St. John Eudes. 

It is fallacious to suppose that later enlargement of devotion 
to Our Lady represents a kind of devotion different to that of the 
early Church. In a remarkable survey on ‘‘The Beginnings of 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin” in The Downside Review of 
January, 1940, Dom Ambrose Agius, O.S.B., points out that in 
early Christian times ‘‘personal devotion to Our Lady was based 
on the idea of her which existed in the minds of the first Chris- 
tians. When it does appear in literary expression it comes pour- 
ing out with a fullness, a richness and an energy that take our 
breath away.’ He shows, further, that the New Testament 
references to the Blessed Virgin were taken up by the Fathers 
“with a growing penetration that goes deeper than much of our 
hesitating Mariology of to-day.’’ The praise they give her is 
far from stinted; and Ephraem (306-73) ‘‘lets loose a series of 
dithyrambs extolling the grace and virtue of Mary in language 
which cries shame to our usual reticence.” 

As to the consecration, recommended by Blessed Grignion, by 
which the Christian becomes the slave of Jesus in Mary, Dom 
Ambrose showed in a letter to the London Catholic Times that 
“the idea is expressed and established by St. Aelred, Abbot of 
Rievaux (Rivers) in Yorkshire (b. 1109, d. 1167).’’ De Montfort 
finds traces of it even at the beginning of the eleventh century. 
He quotes M. Boudon to show that the devotion “‘is so ancient we 
cannot fix precisely the date of its commencement.” After giving 
an account of its propagation through the years, he shows that 
Popes have approved it, theologians have examined it and have 
undergone persecutions because of it, and thousands of people 
have embraced it, but no Pope has ever condemned it. ‘‘In- 
deed,” he goes on to say, ‘“‘we cannot see how it could be con- 
demned without overturning the foundations of Christianity. 
It is clear, then, that this devotion is not new; and that if it is 
not common, it is because it is too precious to be relished and 
practised by all the world.” 

The ‘‘novelty”’ of de Montfort’s presentation of it was precisely 
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in the fact that he was recommending for universal practice what 
had hitherto been only for the few. The practice of slavery of 
Jesus in Mary he describes as a secret of grace, ‘“‘unknown by the 
greater number of Christians, known even to few of the devout, 
and practised and relished by a far less number still.’’ But now 
he wishes it not only to be known but to be practised by all, even 
though ‘‘it will not be equally comprehended by everybody,” 
and the greatest number ‘‘will stop at what is exterior in it, and 
will go no further.”’ 

No one can read the “Treatise on True Devotion”’ attentively 
without becoming aware that this universal extension of the prac- 
tice of holy slavery is in de Montfort’s view to be a feature of 
Catholic life in the last ages of the world. It is a corporate 
preparation for the second coming of Christ. As Christ came by 
Mary in the Incarnation, so will He come by her the second time 
but spiritually. ‘In the second coming of Jesus Christ,’’ de 
Montfort says, ‘“Mary has to be made known and revealed by 
the Holy Ghost, in order that by her Jesus Christ may be known, 
loved, and served.’ Further: ‘‘When my sweet Jesus in His 
glory comes a second time on earth, as it is most certain He will 
do, to reign there, He will choose no other way for His journey 
than the divine Mary, by whom He came the first time so surely 
and so perfectly.’’ Elsewhere in the treatise he speaks of souls 
being molded in Mary to become portraits of Jesus Christ. 

There will be, moreover, in the last times a very real and urgent 
need by souls of Mary’s help in order to combat the greatly in- 
tensified campaign of the devil against them. De Montfort says 
that ‘‘the devil, knowing that he has but little time, and now less 
than ever, to destroy souls, will every day redouble his efforts 
and his combats. He will presently raise up new persecutions, 
and will put terrible snares before the faithful servants and true 
children of Mary, whom it gives him more trouble to surmount 
than it does to conquer others.’’ He prophesies that the last 
and cruel persecutions of the devil shall go on increasing daily 
till the reign of Antichrist. 

Mary, the Second Eve, is the fitting human contestant of the 
devil. The enmity between her children and the devil’s dupes 
is declared in Genesis, iii. 15. To look to Mary for exceptional 
aid in unusually severe trials is not to belittle the grace of God; 
on the contrary, it is to make more sure of securing it. We do 
not regard the consulting of a talented physician in a desperate 
case as a reflection on the power of God to heal; nor would we 
refuse to employ a gifted lawyer on the plea that the gift of 
counsel should suffice us. Much less should we on that score 
avoid spiritual direction. And if we rely on human specialists 
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and spiritual guides, how much more should we depend on Mary, 
the specialist in the Christian warfare! 

It seems certain that Blessed Grignion regards the devil’s 
campaign in the last times, not so much as one of open persecu- 
tion, as a war in which subtle snares will be the chief weapon. 
He shows that the devils fear the humble Mary, and that she will 
always be victorious over the proud Lucifer. “She will always 
discover the malice of the serpent,’ he says. ‘She will always 
counteract his infernal mines and dissipate his diabolical counsels, 
and will guarantee even to the end of time her faithful servants 
from his cruel claw.”’ In his chapter on ‘Discernment of the 
True Devotion to Our Blessed Lady”’ he enlarges on the “‘surprise”’ 
tactics of the devil, and shows that humility is the only safe- 
guard against them. He sees the campaign against his doctrine 
and method as a subtle snare of the evil one under the pretext of 
a greater good; and it is obvious that he is conscious, not only 
of the personal opposition of the devil to his work, but of a mission 
that will lead to individual and corporate frustration of his wiles. 

Numerous prophecies of holy persons at various times agree 
in pointing to a period in which the devil will appear to reign. 
But many of the prophecies also agree that this is to be followed 
by an Age of Mary. Father Faber, in his Preface to the “‘Treatise 
on True Devotion,” speaks of the coming of ‘‘that great age of 
the Church, which is to be the Age of Mary.’ Blessed Grignion, 
in the ‘‘Treatise,’’ asks: ‘‘When will that happy time, that age 
of Mary, come, when souls, losing themselves in the abyss of her 
interior, shall become living copies of Mary, to love and glorify 
Jesus?” To this he replies: ‘‘That time will not come until 
men shall know and practise this devotion which I am teaching. 
Ut adveniat regnum tuum, adveniat regnum Mariz!”’ 

The author of the English ‘‘Life’”’ of Blessed Anna Maria Taigi, 
published in 1876 (Burns and Oates, London), considered that 
the Age of Mary was heralded by the definition of her Immaculate 
Conception. Could he have foreseen the beginnings and rapid 
spread of the Legion of Mary, he would surely have been con- 
firmed in that view. 

The prophecies seem to point to the Age of Mary being a 
period of triumph for the Church, even though the evil one may 
at that time be more active than ever in setting traps for the faith- 
ful. It will be the Age of Mary precisely because she will give 
constant aid to the faithful so that they may avoid the pitfalls 
which the devil prepares for them. And if we look for the condi- 
tion on which the future triumph of the Church depends, we shall 
surely find it in the ready acceptance, first by the faithful and then 
through them by the world at large, of the principles of social 
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justice laid down by the Popes. The snares of the devil—the 
heresies of the future—may well be, not open and direct opposi- 
tion to those principles, but specious interpretations of them 
which at first sight pass for solid ground, but are in reality 
cleverly contrived traps for the unwary. They may be, more- 
over, more cunningly concealed from the fact that the invitation 
to test them may come from those who themselves are in good 
faith. 

The Catholic who heeds papal pronouncements is not likely 
to be deceived into thinking that Communism, for instance, can 
ever be anything but a wrong and unjust system. And when it 
is openly intolerant of religion, he will have little difficulty in 
convincing also the weaker brethren of its fundamental injustice. 
But there may come a time when Communism, to gain ground, 
professes to tolerate religion. The less enlightened Catholic, 
especially if he be a victim of long-standing social injustice, may 
welcome a system which promises to right his wrongs. Even 
the more enlightened Catholic may be tempted to think that 
this, after all, is not the Communism that was condemned. In 
the artificial sunlight of a sham social security, he too may cease 
to regard the warnings of the Church that darkness over the 
earth must necessarily follow it. 

But the warning is equally against totalitarianism of any kind. 
There may in the future be danger that nations which have been 
temporarily enslaved may give easy acquiescence to some form 
of rule which still further destroys liberty on the pretext of safe- 
guarding it. Tyranny that promises to be only temporary, and 
for an ultimate greater good, may gain a permanent stranglehold 
in communities weakened by war, especially if its bribes be 
disguised as largesse. Even victor nations need to be on their 
guard. The reaction after a time of intense disciplined sacrifice 
may be a political slackness. It may give the unprincipled 
demagogue his opportunity. People who have by necessity had 
their lives ruled for them in wartime may have become disinclined 
to exercise political rights, and so may become the easy prey of 
such a one. 

In the economic sphere the temptation may well be, on the one 
hand, to try out new ideas that have the sanction only of expe- 
diency, or, on the other, to acquiesce in present injustices for fear 
of greater evils. The test in a Christian social order can ob- 
viously be only the moral. And it is just here that the difficulty 
arises. The moral principles involved in economic systems and 
experiments are by no means always easily ascertainable. It 
would almost seem as if it is in the economic sphere that the field 
for diabolic snares in these latter times is greatest. It is not 
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that the problems involved would not in themselves yield to 
moral solution, but that the facts are so intertwined as to make it 
an almost superhuman work to unravel them. The puny human 
intellect cannot match itself against the perverted angelic in- 
genuity which has foisted evil social practices on Christian com- 
munities in respectable disguise. It needs to be fortified and 
constantly counselled by one whose knowledge is by the grace 
of God vastly superior to that of the angels—Our Blessed Lady 
herself. 

There are other principles affecting social life that Christian 
nations must learn to recognize if the Church is to triumph. One 
of them, not the least important, is the glory of womanhood. 
There has been a progressive degradation of woman’s status 
ever since the intensification of the feminist movement in the 
present century. It is unfortunately a degradation in which 
women themselves have in the main acquiesced under the att: c- 
tion of spuriovs sociai advantages. If under total war conditions 
even professitig Christian countries have had to marsha! whai is 
termed their ‘“‘woman-power,’’ they have only taken accepted 
conditions as they have found them. If, for their part, women 
everywhere find themselves in uniform, it is because they have 
progressively sought the same privileges as men. They have 
disregarded the truth that woman is not man’s competitor but 
his complement. 

This entirely false estimate of the status of women is ultimately 
traceable to the Protestant Reformation. The refusal of the 
reformers to acknowledge the rightful place of Our Lady in the 
Christian economy was tantamount to a dethronement of the 
womanly ideal. It was bound to issue eventually in a general 
loss of the respect due to womanhood, And if the loss is really 
apparent only after the lapse of centuries, that is because of the 
persistence of the Christian tradition. Even that has almost 
departed in these days, when Christ too has been dethroned. His 
dethronement, indeed, is a sure consequence of that of His Mother. 

The degradation of womanhood has a more immediate cause 
in the disintegration of family life, to which also in its turn it 
ministers. There is no need to emphasize that family life as an 
institution is in danger, and that wartime conditions militate still 
further against it. There is little need to point out that the 
dilemmas in which Catholics who are anxious to carry out their 
family duties find themselves are of diabolic devising; it is all 
too obvious. What are not so obvious are the subtle snares that 
lead men of good will to accept as morally tolerable conditions 
which have evil consequences; conditions whose acceptance 
involves being enmeshed in an almost intolerable network. 
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Blessed Grignion’s promise of the triumph of Mary has tangible 
fulfillment in the large access of devotion to Christ the Worker. 
This devotion is in the first place a guarantee of the right direc- 
tion of popular Catholic social sense, of its conformity with the 
teaching of the Church. Further, since to focus the attention 
on Christ the Worker is to bring into perspective the Holy Family 
at Nazareth, devotion to Him serves perpetually to exhibit the 
perfect Model of family life. It is stimulated also by devotion 
to St. Joseph, Patron of the Universal Church, the later develop- 
ment of whose cultus is surely a preparation for the larger worship 
of Christ, the center of the family. 

Not only that. Devotion to Christ the Worker is the imagin- 
able sanction of the slavery of Jesus in Mary; for at Nazareth 
He too was subiect to her. 





Christianus Alter Christus 
By THE RicuTt Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Our preceding paper,! titled ‘‘Sacerdos Alter Christus,’’ noted 
that while priests fully understand that they are “‘other Christs”’ 
by participation of Christ’s powers, the laity may rather under- 
stand the formula to mean a vague sort of Christlikeness in 
manners, morals, and resplendent virtues. And it would appear 
quite proper that the laity should have such a point of view, 
inasmuch as they would thus appear to share the outlook of 
Pope Pius X, who in his Exhortatio ad Clerum argued as follows: 
‘The priest, if he is called alter Christus and 1s such by his partici- 
pation of Christ’s power, must he not also become such by his 
imitation of Christ’s deeds?”’ 

It is perhaps worth conferring italics upon the words “‘is’”’ and 
‘“‘become”’ in order to emphasize the distinction between the 
theological interpretation of the formula by priests in general 
and the moral interpretation such as the laity are apt to confer 
upon that formula. 

Meanwhile, of course, the clergy do not exclude the idea of 
Christlikeness in spiritual excellences as well as in administrative 
powers for the sake of the laity. But the emphasis in both cases 
varies—and perhaps varies considerably. 


I 


The process of becoming other Christs may be a slow one for 
priests in general, and meanwhile the laity may easily be over- 
critical in their peculiar interpretation of the formula as Christ- 
likeness in deeds rather than in spiritual powers for the good of the 
laity. The preceding paper also noted that the First Mass of a 
priest would appear to be a desirable occasion for painting in some 
detail the powers granted by Christ to His priests, in order that 
the laity might grow accustomed thus to interpret the various 
priestly activities and to respect the authority possessed by the 
clergy towards the laity. By means of some such mildly an- 
nounced instruction by a preacher, the layfolk might be led 
to a less frequent concentration of their attention upon the 
merely human side of the priestly ministry. As also noted in the 
preceding paper, the Rev. Dr. Phelan’s sermon at a First Mass 
summarized the divine aspects of the priestly ministry, but it 


1 Cfr. this Review for September, 1942. 
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also summarized some of the unpleasant criticisms passed on 
priests by some of the laity. 

Doubtless, it was not amiss to recognize the occasional popular 
misinterpretation of the Sacerdos alter Christus formula by some 
of the laity, and thus to counteract in some measure the tendency 
of some good folk of the laity to animadvert, in various un- 
pleasant ways, upon some of the future activities of the recently 
ordained priest. Howbeit, while Dr. Phelan, in his sermon on 
“A Priest’s Golden Jubilee,” had nothing but the highest praise 
for the jubilarian, his sermon on ‘‘A Priest’s Silver Jubilee’ 
alluded to the trials and sufferings mentioned in the sermon at a 
First Mass. Thus, we now read in the sermon for the Silver 
Jubilee: 


“Yet, how often his zeal for the house of God brings bitter re- 
proaches on his devoted head! His methods are tyrannical, his rul- 
ings harsh, his manner distasteful. . . .” 


Finally, in the sermon titled ‘‘A Priest’s Requiem”’ (in the 
same volume), we again come upon the theme of a priest’s trials 
and sufferings: 


“The joys of a priest are few and mostly spiritual; his sorrows, 
many and bitter... . Perhaps on that blessed ordination morn he 
beheld in prophetic vision the trials and troubles of a priest of God. 
Christ’s minister is a marked man in every community; like the 
proverbial light on the mountain top, every eye is focussed on his 
actions, every ear attuned to his words. His motives are miscon- 
strued, his words misquoted, his proposals misinterpreted. Even 
the dwellers in the City of God, although they love and revere him, 
salute him with scant courtesy, their compliments acidulated with 
scorn, his faults rarely covered with the mantle of charity.” 


A commentator is tempted to repeat that some such counter- 
vailing thoughts might well be indulged in whensoever a priest 
preaches to the laity on the formula, Sacerdos alter Christus. 
Interpreting that grand formula only or mostly in its implications 
of Christlike virtues, our good people may need an occasional 
reminder that, after all, priests are made of human clay despite 
their immeasurably glorious powers and prerogatives. 

However, another and perhaps a much better way to counteract 
the propensity of the critical-minded portion of the laity to look 
for flaws in our manners, morals and virtues, might be to illustrate 
to the people their own high call to lovely manners, morals and 
virtues implied in that other grand formula, Christianus alter 
Christus. 
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II 


Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., interpreted the Christianus alter 
Christus formula extensively in his volume titled ‘‘Christian Life 
and Worship.”? In the course of the first chapter (‘“‘What It 
Means to Be a Christian’’) we come upon a paragraph (page 9) 
headed: ‘‘Another Christ.’’ This continues as follows: ‘‘Ter- 
tullian, one of the greatest lights of the early Church, was once 
faced with the question what it means to be a Christian. ‘A 
Christian,’ he replied, ‘is another Christ.’ This does not merely 
mean that a Christian is recognizable as such by a manner of life 
based on conscious imitation of Christ, but in a hidden and deeper 
reality; it means that Christ is living in the Christian, that the 
Christian 7s Christ, or else he is no Christian. What this super- 
life is, will become clear as we progress.” 

Despite the qualifying word ‘‘merely”’ (“‘This does not merely 
mean that a Christian is recognizable as such. . . .’’), the im- 
plication is that a Christian should be “‘recognizable as such by 
a manner of life based on conscious imitation of Christ.’’ In- 
stead, therefore, of a critical-minded laity that would have a 
priest recognizable as such by an array of always-shining virtues, 
let such a laity rather concentrate attention upon its own external 
evidence of a Christian vocation by its conscious imitation of 
Christ. It is very easy to find flaws and faults in other folk, 
but apparently quite difficult to find flaws in ourselves. Such a 
consideration, delicately put before our congregations, might 
help towards a general improvement in manners and morals 
amongst the laity. 

A preacher handling this subject might continue by pointing 
out to his hearers that their dignity is a glorious one, and that 
it accordingly demands an assiduous practice of Christian virtue 
side-by-side with their Christian faith and Christian calling: 
Christianus alter Christus! 

Perhaps we might also find it feasible to recommend (especially 
in conversation with any of the “‘critical’’ folk we meet more or 
less haphazardly) the purchase and the careful reading of Father 
Ellard’s book. If such ‘“‘critical’’ folk belong to the class of 
people who pride themselves on their ‘‘culture”’ in a superior sort 
of fashion, we might pardonably tickle their vanity by telling 
them that the book in question is intended for students in Catholic 
colleges. The people for whom it is directly intended are the 
young men and young women who are pursuing a studious life 
and are being trained accordingly to illustrate in their lives, as 


? “Christian Life and Worship: A Religion Text for Colleges.”” By Rev. Gerald 
Ellard, S.J., Ph.D., Professor of Liturgy, St. Louis University School of Divinity 
(Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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well as in their religious beliefs, the high and noble career open 
to truly Catholic layfolk. Realizing by adequate study that such 
folk are really “‘other Christs,’’ the implication is that they should 
be examples of the traditional saying, Christianus alter Christus. 

Some such treatment as is here suggested might succeed in 
turning the attention of the laity in general to their own glorious 
vocation as sons of God and co-heirs of heaven with Christ 
Himself. Instead of thinking too exclusively of the clergy (whose 
manners may, now and again, here or there, be too easily com- 
mented upon in unpleasant fashion), the critical members of the 
laity might rather be led, by a delicately worded sermon, to look 
to their own laurels in respect of manners and morals. What is 
said here is not, of course, meant as an apology for careless eccle- 
siastics—let them, too, look to their laurels!—but merely as an 
indirect, or a sort of flank, attack upon the careless layman who 
seeks to minimize his own shortcomings by frequent complain- 
ings about the clergy. 

Within the scope of what is termed the Mystical Body of 
Christ, quite a number of books have been issuing, in recent 
years, from the press, in a varied treatment of the vocation of 
layfolk to lead holy lives. But the only book (so far as I am 
aware) that emphasizes the Christianus alter Christus formula is 
the volume by Father Ellard titled ‘‘Christian Life and Worship.”’ 
Its perusal might well direct the thoughts of the laity away from 
a too exclusive meditation upon the Sacerdos alter Christus for- 
mula, and might present for their profitable inspection the for- 
mula which has been attributed to Tertullian. 

Nowadays, however, the Catholic laity mix very freely with the 
much larger population of non-Catholics, and should be en- 
couraged to make the meaning of the Catholic faith and ethic 
more intelligible to our separated brethren. In view of this fact 
and this consequent possibility, I venture to suggest with some 
special emphasis the reading, by priest and layman alike, of 
Archbishop Goodier’s volume, ‘“The Inner Life of the Catholic.” 
This book was professedly addressed by His Excellency to non- 
Catholics, and was inspired by the expressed desire of certain 
non-Catholic friends of the Archbishop to learn something about 
the secret (as it were) hidden behind Catholic beliefs and prac- 
tices. These thoughtful folk wished to understand ‘‘the inner 
spirit, what the French admirably call the vie intérieure of the 
Catholic Church.” 

We may accordingly fairly infer that the author was not think- 
ing of the Catholic priesthood in particular, but simply of the 
Catholic Christian, whether cleric or layman. This fact is 
brought clearly and beautifully in the treatment (page 49) of 
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how Saul (later the inspired teacher of the doctrine concerning the 
Mystical Body of Christ) was zealously bent upon the task of 
persecuting the Christians, only to hear from Christ’s own lips 
the astounding question, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
Me?” Saul—or Paul—reflected on this question of Christ, and 
concluded that to be a Christian was to be one with Christ 
Himself: Christianus alter Christus. 

In two pages (91-92) the Archbishop referred to the priest, 
very briefly indicating his place in the scheme of Christianity— 
‘‘a place set apart by his Catholic people”: ‘The reverence they 
pay him is a different thing from that given to others in high 
places; it is given to him for nothing of his own, nor is it ever 
taken from him, for he is ‘a priest forever.’ . . . He may fail and 
prove himself unworthy; human weakness may appear in him no 
less than in others; still, the Catholic never can forget that he is 
what he is, a priest forever without any undoing, marked, how- 
ever great his sin and shame, with that which will distinguish him, 
for better or for worse, for all eternity, a vicegerent of Jesus 
Christ our Lord Himself in the most solemn function in the 
world”’ (page 92). 

Here, then, is a pertinent lesson for the critical-minded layman 
to meditate upon. Of the priest it can be said with special force: 
‘To his own Lord he standeth or falleth.”’ 


Ill 


Through the medium of sermons, books and magazine articles, 
the laity are perhaps being indoctrinated pretty thoroughly with 
the Sacerdos alter Christus idea. The Christianus alter Christus 
formula seems by comparison to have been almost lost from sight. 
Nevertheless, the Catholic laity have an inestimably noble goal 
to reach, intimated by the Prince of the Apostles when he ad- 
dressed them as ‘‘a holy priesthood,’”’ ‘‘a kingly priesthood.” 
Anti-clericalism is not confined to portions of the laity in foreign 
lands. It may be lifting its ugly head in our own favored country. 
I think that observant priests have recognized such a tendency 
but, while deprecating it, hardly know how to correct it without 
unpleasant clashes that ought to be avoided. 

True it is that, priests and people alike, in multis offendimus 
omnes. The clergy have their faults and failures, which are 
easily discernible in the strong white light that beats upon the 
throne of their exalted spiritual eminence. Necesse est ut scandala 
veniant. We should be fortunate if the vz pronounced by Our 
Saviour were to be confined to the guilty man, and were not 
illogically to be extended by some of the laity to the priesthood 
as a body. The laity are at least fairly aware that priests have 
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tremendous spiritual powers, and accordingly need hardly to be 
told that we are other Christs because of these powers con- 
ferred upon us by Christ Himself. When, however, we are 
perpetually insisting that we are ‘‘other Christs,’”’ the laity may 
be apt to think, not so much of our spiritual powers, but rather 
of our lack of conformity in morals to the standard set up by 
Christ. Their imaginations may paint for them a picture of 
Christlikeness in morals, and they may be tempted to make un- 
pleasant comparisons. With Hamlet they may say: 


Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 


How does the ordinary priest match up with his Elder Brother, 
Christ? It was to this comparison of ourselves with Christ that 
Pius X drew our special attention in his Exhortatio ad Clerum. 
And he appears to have written thus, not so much to vindicate the 
correctness of the formula, Sacerdos alter Christus, as rather to 
point out the moral implications of that formula. We are, in- 
deed, other Christs in one sense, but we are under the obligation 
of becoming other Christs in another sense. And, as I have tried 
to indicate, it may be in this latter sense that our somewhat 
poorly instructed people may be apt to construe the formula with 
practical exclusiveness. 

Christ uttered many a “hard saying.’’ He uttered many a 
‘“‘woe.’’ Nevertheless, He is generally pictured in our imagina- 
tions as ‘“‘meek and humble of heart.’’ Can we not learn a lesson 
here? If priests proclaim their own high dignity too often to 
the people who support them financially, protests (sometimes, 
mayhap, quite justifiable) may arise in their hearts, and on 
occasion be voiced by their lips, against what they consider the 
domineering manners of some one of the “‘other Christs.”’ 

Instead of spending more time in illustrating a truism than 
Macaulay would have consumed in demonstrating a paradox, let 
me simply repeat my suggestion that it may be more profitable 
for us to preach the Christianus alter Christus formula to the 
people than to rehearse rather too often for them the other 
formula, Sacerdos alter Christus. Let the good people think of 
their own great dignity in the eyes of Mother Church, rather 
than be asked to contemplate the high dignity of the Catholic 
priesthood. There is (or ought to be) no need for priests to 
challenge, as it were, their hearers to ‘‘retorts courteous” or 
otherwise. 
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IV 


In defense of my suggestion that we might preferably preach 
the Christianus alter Christus formula as highly appropriate for 
our Catholic hearers, rather than to preach loud and long sermons 
on the Sacerdos alter Christus formula, let me cite two illustrations 
that appear to me to be applicable to this matter. 

The first of these two illustrations occurs in the highly praised 
volume, ‘Progress Through Mental Prayer’’ (New York City, 
1935), by the noted Irish authority on Catholic mysticism, the 
Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. His book was not especially in- 
tended for priestly reading, as the Foreword tells us: ‘The in- 
structions on prayer given to the public in these pages are meant 
to be a help for the ordinary soul.’’ In a footnote on page 99 
his readers are told that, by impregnating their lives with the 
spirit of Christ, they become ‘‘in very truth, ‘other Christs.’ ”’ 
Such happy assurances as this ought to be most welcome to the 
ordinary Catholic lay folk. By their inestimably high calling, it 
is true that priests are “other Christs’’ because of the Christlike 
powers or functions that are the peculiar possession of ordained 
priests. Nevertheless, it is also true that, in a different sphere 
of activities, the ordinary lay folk can be ‘‘other Christs.”’ 

The second of these two illustrations is implicit in the fairly 
long article contributed by a layman, Mr. John J. O’Connor, to 
Catholic Action (March, 1936), under the heading, ‘“The Catholic 
Priesthood and the Laity.”” The paper of Mr. O’Connor begins 
by referring to the “recent Encyclical of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI, on ‘The Catholic Priesthood’’’; devotes seven para- 
graphs to a summary of the prerogatives of the priesthood, and 
then takes up the subject of the way in which the laity must work 
for the same ideals as those aimed at by the active priesthood of 
the Church: “The layman also must wholeheartedly embrace 
the ‘new commandment’ of Christ.’”’ The remainder of the long 
article is practically devoted to this business of how the laity can 
justify the formula, Christianus alter Christus, although nowhere 
did Mr. O’Connor employ this formula. 











Cradle:Courtships 
By Ernest F. MILLer, C.SS.R. 


Compton McKenzie, the noted English author, is quoted as 
having said that the two greatest experiences of life are conversion 
to the Catholic religion and being in love. It seems rather 
strange that being in love should be put in the same box with be- 
coming a Catholic—the latter a step so tremendous that it carries 
the convert (if he so desires) over the highest mountain and be- 
yond the farthest star, and takes him right into the court of 
heaven. Yet, being in love must be important too, for just about 
three-quarters of the books annually published deal with that 
thrilling subject. We are going to deal with it ourselves, but in 
a way, we believe, quite different from that of the novelist and 
magazine writer. 

We are concerned only with one phase of being in love, namely, 
who should be in love. And we are limiting our candidates for 
that exuberant and transcendent condition of heart to those who 
have completed their high school education. Our proposition is 
negative. It is this: high school boys and girls have no business 
being in love, and they have no business pursuing such intimate 
friendships as will lead to the experience of being in love. Friend- 
ships that may lead to love, even though that love be “puppy 
love,”’ are steady company-keeping between one boy and one girl 
over a period of time. 


The Fact of Cradle Courtships 


Are high school boys and girls concerned with one another at so 
early a stage in their lives, and especially now in the United 
States? To make the statement that they are actually the chief 
concern of one another, that many of them think of little else 
besides one another, would be to evoke a chorus of “‘bronx cheers” 
from the pursed lips of the younger generation and an uplifting 
of brows from the detached older generation. But the truth of 
the fact remains, and the ordinary literature of the day takes it 
for granted. 

This is the state of affairs even in Catholic schools. Young 
people are no longer younger people. They act as though they 
were already in their twenties or their thirties, ready to assume 
the responsibilities of life. They date one another for shows and 
dances; they wear formal gowns and full dress suits on their out- 
ings; each has her own particular boy friend or his particular girl 
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friend. One would imagine that marriage were just around the 
corner. They even shoot one another, as we noted in the episode 
that took place in one of Chicago’s theatres a couple of months 
ago. The high school boy shot his high school sweetheart be- 
cause he thought that she was going to marry somebody else 
rather than himself. One wonders how much geometry the boy 
was learning while he was planning, or at least mulling over, the 
plot of putting his girl friend out of circulation. 

That company-keeping is going on as a regular thing is evi- 
denced from the columns in high school papers. In one recent 
paper put out by a Catholic school, a long article holds a prom- 
inent place in which the girls tell what they like and dislike about 
the boys, and vice versa. The girls want their boy friends to have 
black hair, handsome looks, and a strong, masculine manner 
about them. Furthermore, they promise the boys that they will 
not go out with them if they do not like them, for they are not 
going to be hypocrites. An informal dance is voted the most 
popular date, with a movie and a short snack afterwards running 
a close second. Most of the girls confess that they are not “‘going 
steady” at the moment, but the reason is because they have not 
met the right fellow. Just let him come along, and watch their 
speed. 

The boys, on the other hand, have this to say about the girls. 
They like blondes, but they prefer brunettes. Beauty is the fac- 
tor which gains appreciation for most lasses beneath a June moon. 
Then comes a really precious gem of unwhiskered youth: “The 
velvety locks of Veronica Lake are more harmonious with an 
amorous atmosphere than those of the feathercut girl, although 
the Lana Turner type is the person most resembling the ideal of 
the high school boys.’’ Lana Turner, the divorcee, the ideal of 
Catholic high school boys! But the point to be made here is: 
courtship amongst the teen-age youth is taken for something 
perfectly inorder. Certainly it is going on. 

Of course, we are not including all Catholic high school boys 
and girls in our indictment. There are many who still act and 
talk like boys and girls, and not like their grown-up brothers and 
sisters. There are many who are still free with the real freedom 
of youth—innocent young people whose chief interest is not bound 
up in sex or even the opposite sex, but rather in a good meal, a 
free day from school, or a ball game. 

Neither are we including those who give expression from time 
to time to an incipient admiration for persons of the other sex, 
which admiration manifests itself in the printing of a girl’s name 
on a sign board and a boy’s name beneath it. That is to be ex- 
pected; it is quite normal. What we are deprecating is the cus- 
tom which dictates that boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 
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17 (the usual high school age) should go out with a “‘steady,”’ and 
mix up with their studies a solemn, two-or-three-times-a-week 
courtship. This, we think, is ludicrous and dangerous. 


Objections to Our Thesis 


So, high school courtships are out of order. ‘“Then,’’ someone 
says, “‘you are opposed to coéducation. If coéducation is per- 
mitted in high school, close friendships are bound to eventuate 
between the boys and the girls. It is only natural, and cannot be 
prevented.” 

No, we are not opposed categorically to coéducation any more 
than we are opposed to the system laid down by the Creator when 
He made His new creatures male and female in the garden. He 
expected men and women to live side by side. He did not expect 
all the girls to climb up trees and remain there that they might be 
out of sight, or the boys to live in monasteries where they would 
never be seen by female eyes. It was His plan that they should 
all live together in the same society, and according to their gifts 
be a help to one another in the attainment of natural and super- 
natural perfection. Nor did He expect them to abandon reason 
and common sense when they found themselves passing each 
other on the street or living in the same block. He thought that 
they would have sense enough to keep their heads—surely, that 
they would use their heads. 

The mere fact that young people of both sexes learn their les- 
sons in the same classroom should not be inevitable cause of their 
immediately falling in love, or at least dating one another con- 
stantly as though they were in love. So to act is to abandon rea- 
son and common sense. Everybody admits that mutual admira- 
tion begins to show itself during high school years. Boys begin 
seeing in the girls something more than little pests who get under 
their feet when they want to fly a kite or play shinny on the corner 
lot; and girls begin to see in the boys something more than bullies 
and freshies who pull one’s hair and refuse to wash behind their 
ears. And so they desire to spend time in one another’s company, 
or in one’s company who is more appealing then the others. But 
that does not mean that they should spend time in one’s company 
as might a person contemplating marriage. 

Right here is where discipline steps in and orders their actions 
in the right direction. It does not destroy the girls as a protec- 
tive measure for the boys; it does not try to weaken the admira- 
tion the boys have for the girls; it allows both to flourish, but ac- 
cording to right reason. A disciplined pupil will be able to say 
‘“‘no”’ when his feelings or the custom of the times suggests to him 
that he follow a course of action outside the classroom that will 
militate against his work in the classroom. 
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Coéducation is good in so far as it can be a means of discipline; 
in so far as it teaches the boys a deep and reverent respect for the 
girls in the classroom by the very fact of their contact with them; 
in so far as the girls learn invaluable lessons in modesty and true 
womanly dignity from the very fact of their spending so many 
hours in the presence of the boys; in so far as coéducation af- 
fords the opportunity of checking desire and strengthening the 
will against the onslaughts of passion. Coéducation is simply 
another case of an apple tree in the garden, and the promise of a 
great reward if the fringes of that apple tree are skirted. 

Or a second objection may be raised: ‘‘We cannot be different 
in our Catholic high schools. Casual courtships are the style 
amongst the young these days. Public high schools tolerate 
them; parents smile benignly onthem. We would be the laugh- 
ing-stock of everybody in the educational world if we began a 
campaign against them.” 

The answer to this objection is easy. The moment we Catho- 
lics think that our way of life must conform to the way of life of 
those who follow the standards of the world, in that moment we 
are lost. The world has one way of educating its young people; 
we have another. Theirs takes into consideration only time; 
ours takes into consideration eternity. Thus, we have to be dif- 
ferent. Christ Himself told us that we shall always be different 
from the world if we adhere to His principles and prescriptions. 
Agnes and Agatha and Cecilia, and all the other great heroes and 
heroines of the past, might have said just what we are saying: 
‘“‘We cannot allow ourselves to be different.” But they did not. 
They died rather than make a compromise in what they knew 
was true and right, even though all the world was against them. 
A million-dollar institution known as a public school and tons of 
taxes to keep that school on its foundations do not formulate the 
norm for a way of life that stretches into eternity. We should 


realize that. 
Actual Dangers of Cradle Courtships 


But what are the actual dangers of cradle courtships? Before 
answering that question it might be well to remark that such 
courtships are not in line with the traditional teaching of the 
Church on the subject. Courtship means preparation for mar- 
riage; it means that those who are thinking seriously of marriage 
keep company with one of the opposite sex in order to find out if 
that one is sufficiently similar in beliefs, outlook on life, tastes, 
etc., to make a congenial companion for the important work of 
building a home. Thus, if there be no chance of marriage for a 
long time, courtship should not be started. High school students 
are certainly in that predicament. If they are in their right senses 
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at all, they are not giving a thought to marriage. Therefore, 
they should not be giving a thought to courtship. 

The first danger is the possibility that the courting student will 
miss out on almost all the good things that he should be receiving 
in order to live a more complete and happy life later on. Nature 
has a way of arranging in cycles the work that is to be done. 
She allows a number of years for study, because she knows that 
an educated man can appreciate life better than an uneducated 
man. To the former is opened the world of the arts, the sciences, 
the beauties that lie about him in mountain, stream and field, and 
in the masterpieces of the artists. Nature decrees that, while a 
man is receiving his education, he pay strict attention to the 
work in hand, and not allow incessant distractions to weaken his 
powers of concentration. When the period of education is over, 
she presents him with the work of courtship. He must then con- 
cern himself with securing for himself a fitting mate for the ful- 
fillment of his life work. After the period of courtship, she gives 
him marriage. That isthe map oflife. And it generally happens 
that, if these major ‘“‘projects’’ are mixed up without reason or 
necessity, the one who so mixes them up pays in suffering for his 
bungling. 

Our example is the high school student. The studies assigned 
to him are not alwayseasy. They demand the full measure of his 
attention. If he divides the attention he should give to them with 
a pretty girl whom he courts constantly, he will finish high school, 
as so many others have done, with hardly the ability of writing 
his own name correctly. The four years in high school will have 
been nothing more than wasted years. 

And neither will he find the life-mate he envisioned in his 
dreams as a result of his premature courtship. Seldom do we 
hear of boys and girls marrying in later years the one with whom 
they were supposed to be violently in love when they attended 
school together. If they do marry each other, it generally hap- 
pens right after they receive their diplomas, or even before they 
receive their diplomas. Then they are in a nice fix for the work- 
ing out of their happiness. The boy has not sufficient education 
to find a good job—in fact, probably he has not done an hour’s 
work in his whole life beyond figuring out an algebra problem 
or doing an assignment in ‘‘Literature and Life.’’ So he secures a 
job in a factory, sanding furniture or sweeping floors. Twenty 
years from now the probability is that he will still be sanding 
furniture or sweeping floors. The girl has learned to do little 
more than boil water, for she was concerned only with boys when 
her mother tried to teach her how to cook. So she practises on 
her husband—or opens cans. Neither is ready for the responsi- 
bilities of life. Yet, they must now accept these responsibilities. 
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How can real happiness come out of such a prodigality of foolish- 
ness? As a rule, it does not. Thus, the high school courtship 
idea is entirely too dangerous to toy with. It can lead to a life 
of misery and regrets. 

The second great danger of cradle courtships is that of immor- 
ality—passionate petting, kissing, parking in an automobile in 
lovers’ lanes, and the like. When curiosity is strong in any de- 
partment of the mind, experiments are likely to be set up to dis- 
solve that curiosity. And constant close companionship be- 
tween boys and girls in courtship right at the time when curiosity 
about sex is strongest, is bound to bring the less disciplined into 
trouble. Perhaps parents are somewhat at fault in this, because 
they fail to give their sons and daughters proper instructions con- 
cerning the beauty of purity, and the problems that they will have 
to face as they grow older. Some parents will not even settle 
their children’s doubts. And so they, the children, go to one 
another, and find out the answers for themselves in a way that 
may mean the ruination of their whole future life. 

However, even though they were fully instructed in those mat- 
ters that trouble them, that fact alone will not protect them if 
they are allowed the privilege of courtship before they come of 
age. There is ample proof of this in those schools where sex in- 
struction is part of the curriculum and company-keeping 
a part of the extracurriculum. Besides being at the curious 
time of life, high school pupils are also at the weak time of life. 
Strong and lasting habits have not yet been formed. The pur- 
pose of education is to form such habits. Perhaps the young 
people are succeeding in managing themselves quite well when all 
of a sudden passion begins to rise against them. It is something 
new; they have had no experience in regard to it in the past. 
What are they to do? Mere knowledge in these cases will help 
very little. Supernatural means must be advised, namely, the 
Sacraments and prayer; and assuredly the natural means, namely, 
avoiding occasions that may be a source of danger. Close com- 
pany-keeping is such an occasion. 

There are plenty of facts to bear out the statement that court- 
ship amongst high school students opens the door to immorality. 
All we would have to do would be to visit one such school where 
the custom prevails. There many a sad tale would be related by 
those who know. Some boys and girls may have escaped— 
indeed, did escape. But many did not. To say otherwise is 
not to be in touch with reality; it is not to know the facts. 


Causes of Cradle Courtships 


The pagan world round about us is responsible for the unfor- 
tunate condition of which we speak—the pagan world with all its 
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false maxims and specious promises. The world says that com- 
pany-keeping is for pleasure and for no other reason, that age 
has nothing to do with it, that love is the only thing that matters. 

The spirit of the world is to be found in the comic strips. 
Freckles is only in high school; yet the strip dealing with him has 
more to do with his friendship with his girl friend, June, than it 
has to do with his studies. Harold Teen was always mixed up 
with girls, and Skeezix started out pretty young. 

The moving pictures abet this attitude. Deanna Durbin was 
hardly out of pigtails when they had her receiving her first movie 
kiss. It can be supposed that Shirley Temple, now that she is 
twelve years old, will soon be in love. And a great deal of senti- 
mental slush is written in the papers and magazines which 
would make one believe that all this is just fine, and that abso- 
lutely no harm could possibly come out of it. Boys and girls are 
just sticks and stones. There is no fire burning within them. 
They have no temptations. Their going around together is 
“cute,”’ that’s all. It’s another case of somebody’s not knowing 
the facts. : 

Mothers and fathers and teachers are in some way responsible 
too. Their children can never do or come to harm; they wouldn’t 
think of doing wrong. Besides, they have to start getting ready 
for the future some time. Mothers do not like to have unmarried 
daughters on their hands after a certain age is reached. Some 
disgrace is associated with such a thing. And fathers are too 
concerned about other things, like their game of golf and the state 
of the war, to know what their sons and daughters are really 
doing. Educators are at fault by their passive acceptance of a 
condition which should be preached against in season and out of 
season. If we lose the chaff in our schools in consequence of a 
policy like that, we shall retain at least the wheat. 


Conclusion 


All of us should work together in this matter. There is little 
use in a retreat master going to a school and telling the boys and 
girls that cradle courtships are ludicrous and dangerous, if his 
voice is the only one heard in the course of the year concerning 
such matters. He might iust as well be silent. For his only 
response will be gentle laughter from his audience, and perhaps 
the whispered word: ‘‘When did they let him out?” 

Boys and girls should be told that there will always be boys and 
girls. Neither sex is going to die off all of a sudden, and leave 
only the other to inhabit the earth. There will always be plenty 
of both. It is better, then, to wait for the good things of court- 
ship till high school is over. In that wise there will be less chance 
of making a fatal mistake. 





The New Dispensation 
By KILian J. HENnRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


I. The Redemption in the Liturgy 


In the January, 1941, issue of this REviEw, the present writer 
inaugurated a series of articles under the heading of “‘Spiritual- 
izing Mankind.” In that series he intended to offer suggestions 
for putting into practice the three-point program of Christian- 
izing the world proposed by Pope Pius XII. These points were: 
(1) human society must be replaced upon the Christian founda- 
tion; (2) the family must be restored to the sacramental dignity 
to which Christ elevated it; (3) the social order must again be 
made moral by creating a realization of its moral obligations 
through bringing Christ the King before individuals as well as 
before groups and rulers. At that time it was not possible to 
discuss these matters as fully as they really deserve. The present 
series is intended to complement what was presented, and to add 
some thoughts that might promote spiritual views and life. 
When man beholds the care God bestowed upon him and the 
dignity and position to which He raised him in the creation and 
redemption, this should help him to realize the duties that ac- 
company every honor and position. 


Creation and Fall 


“God created man incorruptible (immortal), and to the image 
of His own likeness He made him. But by the envy of the devil, 
death came into the world”’ (Wis., ii. 23, 25). The fall of Adam 
brought with it the consequences which are the causes of all the 
evils that came upon mankind throughout the ages. “If one 
does not hold that the first man Adam, when he transgressed the 
Commandment of God given in Paradise, immediately lost the 
holiness and justice in which he was created; and that through 
this sin of revolt he brought upon himself the anger and dis- 
pleasure of God and in consequence his death with which God 
had threatened him, and with this death the servitude under the 
power of Satan who reigned thereafter in the realm of death; 
and that in consequence of this sin of revolt the whole Adam 
deteriorated in body and soul, Anathema sit’? (Conc. Trid.). 
Hence, our first parents became despoiled of all supernatural 
qualities and were weakened in their natural powers, but in such 


1 See also ‘‘Creation and Procreation,”’ in this REview for February, 1941. 
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a manner that their free will and the faculty to judge between 
good and evil were not taken from them. 

Humanly speaking, the most unfortunate consequence of 
original sin was that the whole posterity of Adam, the Immacu- 
late Virgin Mary excepted, were born in this state of sin and guilt. 
“By one man sin entered into the world, and by sin, death; and 
so death passed upon all men in whom all have sinned”’ (Rom., 
v. 12). But St. Paul adds: ‘‘As by the disobedience of one man 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one, many shall 
be made just. . . . Where sin abounded, grace did more abound; 
that, as sin hath reigned to death, so also grace might reign unto 
life everlasting, through Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom., v. 19-21). 
Christ was the Restorer promised after the fall of man, and about 
Him the Church sings in the Exultet: ‘“‘O happy fall, that gained 
us such a Saviour, and so great! O priceless boon of boundless 
love, that Thou to free a slave shouldst give Thine only Son! O 
surely needed sin of Adam’s fall, which Christ with His death 
has washed away!” 

It is usually taken for granted that these truths are so well 
known by Catholics that they need rarely be mentioned outside of 
catechetical instructions. But are they known to all? All may 
indeed have heard them in early childhood, but many have forgot- 
ten them. A majority may still remember them, but they do no 
longer realize their importance as the basic facts upon which all 
human conduct rests, and by which all else is governed, and 
according to which all else must be judged. This remark applies, 
not only to the life and conduct of individuals, but also to all 
social and political conduct. These truths simply represent the 
norm for God’s dealing with mankind. Do non-Catholic Chris- 
tians recognize these basic truths as underlying the life of man- 
kind? Some do, but the majority of them look upon these 
principles as things of the past, and are content to take life as it 
appears to be without reflecting upon the causes of good and evil. 
By far the greatest number of men do not know or do not believe 
these truths, and either resist or try to discredit them by all 
means at their command, fair or foul. They speak, write and act 
as if all people were as wrong as they are, and so form a public 
opinion that is destructive of the divine order. 

What can be done about it? Not much unless Christians are 
persistently outspoken without offending individuals. The simple 
truths (1) that God created man in holiness, truth and im- 
mortality, (2) that the sin of our first parents brought death, 
error and sinfulness to all, and (3) that Christ redeemed all man- 
kind in order to enable us to reach eternal happiness, can be and 
are taught in our grammar schools; but their bearing on daily 
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life cannot be fully impressed during early years. Much ex- 
plaining has been done in the past, and the explanations con- 
tinued in sermons, but the synthesis has been lacking. A founda- 
tion was laid, but it was not cemented together with the super- 
structure. It was all piece-work, and the complete form was 
never seen. Hence, the importance of doing the will of God 
made but a small impression on people—an impression not strong 
enough to form the conscience and to fortify the will. 

The constant repetition of fundamental truths may, indeed, 
rescue them from oblivion, but unless they are connected with 
life, they will rather irritate than create a spiritual and fruitful 
conviction. The short Sunday sermons are not very efficacious 
in presenting an integral picture of the fundamentals of Christian 
life. Longer sermons, where they are possible, are avoided by 
young people and by those who need them most. Why? Might 
it be because the short sermons (which are the most difficult to 
make solid and attractive) were considered by their preachers 
as being just a short talk, or the occasion for a few pious thoughts 
or a brief admonition, not needing much time to prepare? It 
seems that the movement for more fruitful preaching should 
extend to the preacher as well as to the flock. Preaching Sunday 
after Sunday without sufficient preparation and orderly planning 
may cause the loss of the habit of logical and effective preaching, 
because the orator may present a multitude of accidentals without 
referring to the substance of religion that must form the basis 
for the whole of Christian life. 

A course of sermons, as prescribed in many dioceses for the 
Sundays throughout the year, is a useful plan for developing a 
picture of a good Christian in the course of time, but it is nothing 
more than an aid. Asa rule, such a syllabus presents the topics 
without any codrdination with the Gospel (except perhaps a 
mere reference to it) and without any integration. General as 
the outlines based on such syllabi must be, they offer a wealth 
of generalities without much in particular, unless the preacher 
makes them his own by selecting one or two points and applying 
them to the needs of his audience. This specific application may 
vary according to times and circumstances. It will certainly 
do no harm to go a little further than the contents of the small 
catechism and insist on the practice of virtues as well as on the 
shunning of sin. 

As long as our young people think that they do not lose much 
by missing sermons, they will use all kinds of excuses for absenting 
themselves. Of course, some people would not like to miss a 
sermon by Father Peter, but would not take the trouble to listen 
to Father Paul. However, it is not always the brilliancy of the 
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preacher that attracts and bears fruit. In the case of the holy 
Curé d’Ars, it was personal sanctity and words from the heart 
that converted sinners and formed saints. 

This is sufficient illustration that there exists a double problem 
that should not only be realized and deplored, but also courage- 
ously faced. The solution may seem to be difficult, but about 
the possibility of solving it there should not be much doubt. 

One way of solving the twofold problem, as the writer sees it, 
is to follow the method applied by the Church during the Litur- 
gical Year. The Church teaches and dramatizes the faith 
annually, and brings out the importance of the mysteries by so 
presenting them in her Liturgy that little explanation is needed 
to give the faithful a working knowledge of the content. The 
knowledge of the mere essentials of the Liturgy would make 
Catholics love and live their religion. The most suitable material 
for this purpose is found in Matins, the Proper of the Masses de 
tempore, and the Roman Ritual. Since all these sources have a 
biblical foundation, they provide a wonderful and effective plan 
for the making of a perfect Christian. How? 

The Season of Advent and Christmas, and thence to Septua- 
gesima Sunday exclusive, is dedicated to the preparation, the 
birth, and the home life ef the Redeemer. The extent and forma- 
tion of Christ’s Mystical Body are emphasized and illustrated on 
the Epiphany and the following Sundays. On Septuagesima 
Sunday begins the history of the sinfulness of man, and the 
Liturgy illustrates the awful condition of mankind and every 
sinner in particular, which Christ came to remedy by His life, 
passion and death. This history culminates in the Resurrection 
on Easter Sunday. Parallel with this runs the admonition to 
penance, which results in the resurrection of the whole Church 
from the death of sin by Baptism or Penance. This makes the 
glorious resurrection of the Mystical Body complete, and the 
work of Christ effective for those of good will. 

The season from Easter to Trinity Sunday serves to teach and 
illustrate the nature, effects, and demands of Baptism com- 
plemented by Confirmation. The rest of the Sundays enlarge 
on the life of the baptized, modelled on the life and teaching of 
Christ. 

Hence, the Liturgical Year covers the Creed, the means of 
grace, and the Commandments in a psychological rather than a 
formally logical order. The latter method is the least effective 
for practical purposes. There can be little doubt that, if we 
follow the Church in her method and plan of instructions and use 
the material she places before us in the liturgical books, the 
explanation of Christian life will become more interesting and 
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will produce more abundant fruit in life itself. To live with the 
Church in thought and action is the genuine Christian life. Un- 
less life is based on truth, firm principles and facts, too much 
room is left for moods and fancies. But to confine teaching to 
the catechism alone, is a departure from the method in vogue 
during the first half of the existence of the Church. It makes 
religion an abstract science, and neglects it as a way of life. 
Those who obtain the real idea of Christian life from the Liturgy 
of the great mysteries will also know the catechism. This, how- 
ever, does not imply that the small catechisms are superfluous 
for the teaching of the young. Indeed, these are necessary, 
because without them many would get no religious instruction 
whatever. Nevertheless, it must be repeated that the catechism 
without a progressive additional instruction is insufficient. Who 
does the explaining beyond the etymological meaning of words? 
Who coédrdinates the truths? Who synthesizes all into the 
picture of a perfect Christian? The teacher or lay catechist 
cannot do all this, even if he had the knowledge, because the 
capacity of young pupils is limited. The greater part of the 
labor involved is left for the preacher. Anything that will aid 
in the performance of this pastoral duty will be welcomed by 
every good shepherd of souls. 


Preparing for the Redeemer 


If we iook at the Liturgy of the First Sunday in Advent but 
casually, it might appear that the Ecclesiastical Year begins 
with the end of all things, and its first message is the same as 
that of the preceding Sunday. However, in all liturgical seasons, 
the Church combines the past, present, and future with emphasis 
on one leading thought. During Advent this thought is the 
coming of Christ. 

Contemplating the Liturgy of Advent, we find that the present 
is introduced by consistently pointing out that Christ is daily re- 
born upon our altars during Holy Mass, and that He daily de- 
scends from heaven “‘for us men and for our salvation.’”’ Also 
that Christ lives and dwells among us in His Church, always 
ready to come to us and that we should receive Him in Holy 
Communion; that He is the vine who gives life and fruitfulness 
to the branches as the Head of the Mystical Body, visibly rep- 
resented by the Pope, bishops, priests and all that are baptized. 
Hence, we must walk in the sight of God putting on the Lord 
Jesus Christ (First Sunday, Orations and Epistle). 

The present is brought into connection with the future time 
when Christ will come again to judge the living and the dead. 
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At what time this will happen, no one knows but the Father. 
All that we need to know is that with the birth of Christ the 
kingdom of God came among us and is still at hand (Gospel). 
‘“‘None that wait on Thee, shall be ashamed. Show me Thy way, 
O Lord, . . . teach me Thy paths, extend to us Thy mercy . . . and 
grant us salvation’ (Gradual). These thoughts recur in different 
forms throughout the Mass and Office of the First Sunday. All 
this is intended to stir up grace in our hearts that we may be saved 
by His deliverance (Oration). We should become worthy of the 
blessings that the Redeemer brought and still brings. The Mass 
of the Blessed Virgin on Saturdays during Advent is significantly 
celebrated in the Station Church of St. Mary Major, the present 
home of the Blessed Virgin in Rome. There the Church re- 
joices in the message brought by the Angel in answer to the 
prayer of the chosen people: “‘Drop down dew, ye heavens, . . . let 
the earth bud forth a Saviour.’’ Gabriel said to Mary: ‘Thou 
shalt conceive .. . and bring forth a Son . . . Jesus” (Gospel). 
This sketchy outline of the Liturgy of the first week in Advent, 
together with the thoughts found in the Divine Office, will greatly 
facilitate the finding of practical topics based on a Gospel that is 
so similar to that of the preceding Sunday. By practical topics, 
the writer understands here topics that develop the Christian 
personality as a background for moral improvement. 

Before proceeding any further, it might be useful to insert a few 
words about the Roman Stations noted in the Missal used on 
the altar, but usually omitted in those intended for the laity. 
Some knowledge about the Station Churches may often supply 
an interesting introduction to a sermon or instruction. 

When the Church, still in her infancy, was driven from Jeru- 
salem, and Peter established his see in Rome as the head and 
mother of all churches, the title of Holy City accompanied the 
Church and was hence applied to Rome. Jerusalem (Judaism) 
refused to accept the Messiah, and thenceforth salvation was to be 
found in the Church of Rome located among the Gentiles. His- 
torically and geographically, Jerusalem remained what it was, 
as did every other place in Palestine; but spiritually and sym- 
bolically it became reconstructed on the banks of the Tiber. 
Thereafter, Sion—Jerusalem and the Sanctuary of the Old 
Testament—was transferred to the center of Christianity. 
Naturally, the localities connected with the life of Christ and 
other immovable things could not be transferred, but their 
memory was perpetuated in certain Roman churches or basilicas, 
and to these Christians flock to celebrate the holy mysteries even 
at the present time. The pictures, relics and surroundings of 
these great basilicas, constructed after the Church emerged from 
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the Catacombs, enlivened the faith and warmed the heart of the 
pious visitors. Some public rites were performed exclusively in 
Rome in one of these churches. It would lead us too far at pres- 
ent to furnish a detailed description of these Station Churches, 
of which some will be mentioned later. May it suffice to state 
that, after the Church spread far and wide, the mention of the 
Station in the Missal was to serve to unite in spirit and devotion 
all the scattered members of the Universal Church with those 
who were on that very day celebrating with great solemnity the 
same feast or mystery in Rome, the See of the Vicar of Christ and 
Visible Head of the kingdom of God on earth. 

It is not without significance that the Liturgy of the Second 
Sunday of Advent is celebrated with a great concourse of people 
in the Church of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem at Rome. This 
fact gives a special meaning to the Introit of the Mass: ‘People 
of Sion, behold the Lord shall come to save the nations.’”’ The 
gentiles who accepted Christ were likewise to be redeemed. 
Although this was announced by the prophets, the belief pre- 
vailed among the Jews that the Messiah would come to save 
Israel alone. Since the time for His coming as foretold by 
Daniel had now arrived, John the Baptist addressed to Jesus 
this question: “Art thou He that is to come?’ Christ fur- 
nished the affirmative answer by pointing out the works that He 
did. Of course, John knew Jesus, and also knew that it was his 
own office to prepare the way for the coming Redeemer. In 
this, the Baptist is a type of the Church and every one of her 
members. All have the duty to lead souls to the Saviour, while 
simultaneously preparing themselves for His coming by grace. 

The Mass of the Third Sunday develops these thoughts by 
singing at the Introit: ‘Rejoice in the Lord always: again I say 
rejoice, . . . for the Lord is nigh.’”” The Gospel relates how St. 
John emphasized His nearness by saying: ‘““There hath stood 
One in the midst of you, whom you knew not.” These words 
might well be addressed to-day to many who do not wish to know 
the Church and seek a salvation without Christ 

Between the First and Third Sundays, the Church has inserted 
at a comparatively recent date the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. On this day, the Church 
reminds us of the preparation God made for the incarnation of 
His Son, and thus laid the foundation for the Mystical Body that 
will be built up by Jesus. The “Woman” promised in Paradise 
as the mother of Him who was to conquer Satan became ‘‘man- 
kind’s solitary boast’”’ by being conceived without the stain of 
original sin. Owing to a special privilege bestowed upon her 
alone, the fruit of the redemption was applied to her even before 
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the Redeemer had been conceived. Originating in the fullness of 
grace, Mary continued to increase in grace until the end, and 
therefore was never under the power of Satan or under his do- 
minion. In her immaculate womb the miracle and mystery took 
place that the Word of God was made flesh by the overshadowing 
of the Holy Ghost. Mary the Virgin remained virginal before, 
during, and after the birth of her Son. This shows how the 
Heavenly Father prepared for the birth of Christ by grace and 
holiness. 

It is appropriate to remember all this during Advent, because 
Mary, the Christ-bearer, presents another mystery of great 
importance to the brethren of Christ. This mystery is concerned 
with the foundation for Christ’s Mystical Body, whose members 
we are. As soon as the Second Person of God assumed human 
nature, humanity became capable of participating in the divinity. 
Pope Pius X expressed this clearly when he wrote: “‘Is Mary not 
the mother of Christ? Consequently, she is also our mother... . 
As God-Man, the Redeemer had like all human beings a physical 
body; but as Restorer of our race (to the childship of God), 
He has also a spiritual and supernatural (mystical) body. This is 
the community of all who believe in Him: ‘We being many are 
one body in Christ’ (Rom., xii. 5). Christ assumed His own 
body from the chaste flesh of His mother, but also formed Him- 
self a body of all who followed Him. Therefore, it may be said 
that, when she bore the Son of God, the Saviour of the world, 
Mary enshrined all whose life was contained in the life of Christ, 
as St. Paul writes: ‘We are members of His body, of His flesh 
and of His bones’ (Eph., v. 30). We originated in Mary in the 
form of a body connected with the Head.? For this reason we 
are in a spiritual and mystical sense children of Mary, and she 
is really the mother of the members that we are.’”* At the eve 
of the completion of the Redemption, ‘‘the disciple (representing 
all of us) took her to his own” (John, xix. 27). But more about 
this later. 

Returning to the Advent Liturgy, we notice that time is pro- 
gressing and Christmas will soon be here. On the Third Sunday 
we were told that ‘‘the Lord is nigh” (Introit). This refers both 
to Christ’s coming on the altar, and also at this time most ap- 
propriately to the celebration of His birthday. We pray “that 
by the grace of His visitation the darkness of our mind may be 
enlightened.”” The appeal of the voice calling in the wilderness 
and urging us to prepare by making straight the way of the Lord, 


2 As the human race was potentially in our first parents, similarly the children 
of God were potentially in Christ and Mary. 


* “Ad diem illum,” February 2, 1904. 
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should not pass unheeded. Everything that interferes with the 
coming of Christ into our hearts should be removed, and His 
future abode should be embellished by virtues. Our personal 
preparation by prayer and penance is facilitated by the following 
Ember Days. The Liturgy on the Fourth Sunday continues 
this preparation and especially calls upon the dispensers of the 
mysteries to be faithful to their sacred calling. 

In order that the clergy and the faithful may not forget the 
nearness of Christ in their preoccupation with earthly things, 
the Church recites the great antiphons before and after the 
Magnificat. They recall the nature and outstanding qualities of 
the God-Man and end with a petition. Based on the Scriptures, 
they contain a wealth of spiritualizing thoughts. Together with 
the Mass of the Vigil, they urge us to receive Christ with a lively 
faith. After all, what the eye beheld on the first Christmas at 
Bethlehem was not the most important thing. It is more im- 
portant to realize that the Infant lying in the manger is also 
God, the Mediator between the Father and men; and that He 
is not weak, but the King, Ruler and Judge of all creatures. 
This faith tells us Christians renewed by penance and enlivened 
in faith by the motives enumerated in the Epistles and Lessons 
will undoubtedly celebrate a happy and joyful Christmas, and 
will also be “‘full of grace and truth.” 


Birth of the Redeemer 


Not much more need be added about the birthday of the 
Redeemer and its Octave. ‘In the year 5199 after the creation 
of the world; in the year 2795 after the Deluge; in the year 2015 
after the birth of Abraham; in the year 1510 after the Israelites 
left the Egyptian captivity; in the year 1032 after the anointing 
of King David; in the 65th year-week after the prophecy of 
Daniel; in the 194th Olympiad; in the year 752 after the founding 
of Rome; in the 42nd year of the empire of Augustus Octavianus, 
when the whole world was at peace; in the sixth age of the world: 
Jesus Christ, eternal God and Son of the Eternal Father, to 
sanctify the world by His most merciful coming, having been 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, and nine months having passed, 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea as man from Mary the Virgin. 
The celebration of the birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ” (Martyr- 
ology). It is the nativity of Him, who was ‘“‘full of grace and 
truth, . . . of whose fullness we have all received”’ (John, i. 16). 

It is the feast of God’s merciful love. ‘‘God so loved the world 
as to give His only begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in 
Him, may not perish, but may have life everlasting’’ (John, iii. 16). 
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The Child lying in the crib is lovely to contemplate, and as such 
already captivates the heart. But the Liturgy constantly points 
out that what we behold is far more than a human infant. The 
feast has essentially a dogmatic character; love and faith have 
equal rights at the crib. The Matins begin with the invitation: 
“The Anointed is born to us; come let us adore.’”’ All three 
Masses express this thought in different scriptural texts. 

The Liturgy uses the historical fact as a basis for teaching, and 
thereby connects it with the present. Christ’s coming in the 
flesh made the celebration of Mass possible. Every consecration 
is a Christmas, a coming of Christ upon our altars. Both comings 
constitute the prelude for His final coming in glory. At the same 
time the Liturgy commemorates Christ’s coming to our soul 
in Baptism, in Communion, and in grace that comes to us also 
by other means. This makes the Feast of the Nativity, not only 
an historical commemoration, but also a renewal full of grace, 
provided the significance of the mysteries is applied to our own 
lives. 

The First Mass, celebrated since the beginning of the seventh 
century in the Basilica of St. Mary Major during the silent night, 
invites us to joy and oration: ‘“‘Glory to God in the highest. .. . 
Let the earth be glad before the Lord. ...The Lord hath said to 
Me: ‘This day have I begotten Thee.’”’ Logically, the Church 
prays: ‘‘Grant. .. that we may enjoy in heaven His happiness the 
mystery of whose light we have known upon earth.”’ 

The Second Mass is appropriately celebrated in the Church of 
St. Anastasia, which is the Basilica of the Resurrection. The 
Child born unto us to die for us, will rise and live forever. Having 
been born as God-Man, He will not cease to be God or Man. 
“A light shall shine upon us this day, for Our Lord is born to 
us, .. . the wonderful God, the Prince of peace, the Father of the 
world to come, of whose reign there shall be no end’’ (Introit). 
The faithful are urged to adhere to Him and to submit to His 
reign in mind and body. “Grant, ... Almighty God, that, being 
filled with the new light of the Incarnate Word, what by faith 
shineth in our minds may be shown forth in our works” (Oration). 
Therefore, “‘let us see this word that has come to pass, which the 
Lord hath showed us. . . . And seeing they understood’”’ (Gospel). 

The Third Mass was formerly celebrated in St. Peter’s but at 
present takes place in St. Mary Major’s. Both basilicas are 
significant. In St. Peter’s we behold the Mystical Body sym- 
bolized by the Vicar of Christ, surrounded by the faithful rep- 
resenting all members who live dispersed over the world. Mary, 
of course, is the Mother of Christ, and in Him the Mother of 
Christians also. The whole Proper of the Mass celebrated at the 
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peak of the day is dedicated to the eternal birth of the Second 
Person of God and to His human birth in time without inter- 
rupting His divine power and majesty. ‘“‘A Child is born to us, 
and a Son is given to us; whose government is upon His shoul- 
der. . . . O sing unto the Lord a new song; for He hath done 
marvellous things” (Introit). ‘Let all the angels of God adore 
Him. . . . His throne is for ever and ever, and His years shall not 
fail’ (Epistle). ‘““The world was made by Him. The Word was 
God. . .. The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us; and we 
saw His glory” (Gospel). Inspired by all this, the Church prays: 
“Grant, O Almighty God, that the new birth of Thine only be- 
gotten Son in the flesh may deliver us who are held by the old 
bondage under the yoke of sin... .”’ Freed from sin, we ask for 
a life with and in Christ by charity. These thoughts are con- 
tinued on the Feast of the Circumcision by calling upon us to 
change from a carnal to a spiritual mode of life. 

A summary of the meaning of Advent and Christmas for 
practical purposes may form our conclusion. After the fall of 
our first parents, mankind fell deeper and deeper into misery and 
sin. Only a small number of men kept the faith in the coming of a 
Restorer, who was promised in Paradise. In time, God chose 
Israel as the bearer of the promise. The rest of mankind fell 
almost completely away from the one true God. Patriarchs 
and prophets spoke again and again, laboring to keep Israel 
faithful by gradually enlightening the Jews about the coming of 
the Redeemer, and constantly admonishing them to live up to the 
laws of Jehovah. Finally, the Redeemer came, but Israel re- 
ceived Him not, and by rejecting Him caused their own rejection. 

The Church replaced the Synagogue, and to forestall the re- 
jection of her children at the final judgment, continues the work 
of the prophets. But instead of looking forward to a Redeemer 
to come, she places emphasis on the fact that He came. Con- 
ditions repeat themselves. Mankind is drifting more and more 
away from Christ. Many of those who once dwelt in the para- 
dise of baptismal innocence, became unfaithful by falling into 
schisms, heresies and sin. 

These situations the Advent Liturgy has in mind, since it 
emphasizes, illustrates and proves three truths: (1) that the 
Redeemer who came, was truly God and truly man; (2) that we 
shall have no share in the Redemption unless we are and remain 
united with Him by sanctifying grace; (3) that, if we have lost 
baptismal innocence, we must regain it and bring it with us to the 
judgment seat of God. Unless we do this, we shall have caused 
our own rejection as the Jews of old did. These demands the 
Church deduces from the preparations that God made for the 
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coming of the Redeemer and from the nature of the Redeemer 
Himself. In short, the Liturgy aims at an increase in faith and 
virtues. The Church has a right to demand this. The Baptist 
reminds us of our Baptism, when we asked for faith and promised 
to adhere to God alone by turning away from Satan, the world 
and its pomps. This faith must be kept pure, and the promises 
be fulfilled conscientiously. This alone will secure our final end. 
“This is eternal life, that they may know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent’’ (John, xvii, 3). “If 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments’ (Matt., 
xix, 17). Earthly life is but a prelude to the life to come, to our 
birth to everlasting happiness.‘ 


‘ This article has been arranged in such a manner as to furnish useful material for 
the preacher, instructor or moderator of study clubs. Since the latter may wish some 
more material for discussions, a bibliography for the whole series is added here instead 
of at the end. 








Layman View of High School Problems 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Reverend and dear Father: 

I read in the August 16 issue of The Register of your concern about 
the Church’s number one problem: ‘What to do about Catholic 
students in the Public Schools.’”’ As a St. Vincent de Paul man 
and an usher in one of my city’s representative parishes, I may offer 
you a few ideas. Of course, you may be one of these priests who 
does not take kindly to suggestions from the laity—perhaps not, 
though. 

I find in discussing this problem with parents—that in many 
cases, the nuns and priests are entirely to blame. Take the case 
of a family of three children in Catholic schools. The father earns 
only a modest salary—the nuns just about drive the parents crazy. 
Nearly every day the children come home and must have a dime 
or quarter, etc., to ransom Chinese babies—or to belong to this 
little society or for the million and one things the nuns can think 
up to get money out of poor kids and their parents. Then the ticket- 
selling and selling chances, etc. Yes, of course, the money is used 
to good ends. But the poor kids whose parents can’t give the 
dimes and quarters—or buy the chances or tickets—there is where 
the trouble begins. Don’t tell me that the nuns treat all the children 
alike. No, sir. The kids that are favored are the ones who can 
sell the most tickets or chances and who always have their dimes 
and quarters when Sister says to bring in money. What’s the 
result? Just this—and parents make no bones about it. They 
take their children out of Catholic schools and put them in the 
public schools so that the kids won’t be embarrassed daily and 
develop complexes. You may not agree with me, but every time I 
have discussed this problem with parents—I’m told it’s because the 
kiddies are run to death—on money matters and selling chances or 
tickets. I'll agree with you that many parents could send their 
children to our Catholic schools if they were willing to make a few 
sacrifices, but the majority—I’d say 90% of cases—are instances 
where it’s impossible to give the kids the dimes and quarters that 
the nuns expect, and where the kids just can’t sell the chances or 
tickets given them to sell—and the parents can’t take them—and 
don’t want the children embarrassed because of it. 

Don’t think I’m trying to play the part of a wise guy in writing 
to you. I’m terribly concerned about the number of our Catholic 
children in public schools. But I am honest when I state that I 
believe the nuns particularly—and the priests to some extent—are 
to blame at least for this deplorable situation. 

St. VINCENT DE PauL Man. 
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Does the Complaint Give the Real Cause? 


Priest readers will be grateful to this writer for the opinion he so 
candidly expresses. Many of the same priest readers will start 
examining their own methods of money-raising to see if these 
methods could not be improved upon in efficiency and in agree- 
ableness, or if disagreeableness is inseparable from raising church 
and school support, then to see that the disagreeableness is re- 
duced to a minimum. Even two decades ago zealously enter- 
prising pastors were making their parochial school tuition-free 
and providing books for the children of deserving parents. The 
principle worked upon was that the parochial school is a parish 
activity, not a parental codperative; so its maintenance should 
come from parish sources with those best able contributing most 
to its support. When pastors thus pioneering organized a school 
committee to take care of the finance, they found they were in- 
cidentally developing individual zeal and parish spirit. But now 
to the allegation of the complainant. 

He thinks that pestering children for money in school is the big 
cause of so many Catholic children being in public high schools. 
He does not distinguish between money pestering in Catholic 
grade schools and in Catholic high schools. But the inference is 
that children, to the chagrin of their parents, are so bothered with 
money-raising appeals in grammar school that the parents decide 
to save the youngsters from this humiliation when it comes time 
to send them to high school. 


But if the writer means this, he is accounting for only a minority 
of the Catholic youth in public high schools, at most merely for 
the percentage in excess of the fifty percent of the entire Catholic 
population of high school age. I say this, because it is admitted 
that fifty percent of all our children in the grades are now at- 
tending public schools. And in the city whence the gentleman 
writes, in spite of its superb parochial school system, conservative 
and well-informed priests lament the fact that not more than a 
bare half of the Catholic children are in parish grade schools. 
And no one supposes that any considerable number of those 
graduating from a public school go on to a Catholic high school. 
This means that if all the graduates of parochial grammar schools 
entering public high schools do so for the reason alleged, we should 
still have that fifty percent to account for, that fifty percent of all 
our Catholic youth who have never been subjected to the annoy- 
ances so severely and for the most part so justly criticized—the 
fifty percent who have gone from a public grade school to a public 
high school. This is the big factor that our zealous St. Vincent de 
Paul man overlooks. 
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Why Only Half of Our Catholic Children in Parochial Schools? 


Does tuition in parochial schools account for this? To some 
extent it does, but not entirely or perhaps to a greater extent. 
Parental attachment to the public schools they themselves at- 
tended is no small reason. The greediness of immigrant parents 
and the mistaken notion that the public schools must be better 
and will afford an easier stepping-stone to success in life for their 
children is a good-sized reason. Then contentment on the part 
of priests with a part solution of the school problem is perhaps the 
biggest reason. An adequate solution calls for work, relentless 
work, in most parishes; a building double the size of the one built 
or planned, a teaching staff about twice the size entailing in many 
cases supplementary lay teachers at a larger salary, and sweating 
in season and out of season to keep things going. Cardinal 
Vaughan, when Bishop of Salford, was confronted with a problem 
of caring for the orphan children and the exposed children in the 
diocese. His clerical advisors told him that the way he proposed 
would really solve the problem but the cost would be too great; 
hence they, good realists that they were, suggested a makeshift, 
a token solution instead of an adequate solution. That great 
Ordinary with his undiluted faith rejected the counter-proposal, 
declaring that, if they did their best, God would do the rest; and 
the full human energy exerted in the pure spirit of the super- 
natural did bring God’s blessing to the undertaking. There are 
places, of course, where even an inadequate parochial school can- 
not be opened; and there are other places where but half a school 
is the best that can be had. In most places, though, high faith, 
not high funds, is the lacking element. 


Money-Pestering a Pretext? 


No one thinks of disputing the general truth of the facts set forth 
by our correspondent. Yes; a proportion of our parochial school 
graduates do go to public high schools to escape the petty annoy- 
ance of constant collections in one form or other. But I think a 
larger number by far forsake Catholic schools through the sheer 
inability of parents to pay fifty to a hundred dollars annual tuition 
plus car fare, book costs, and lunch money. The mere clothing of 
their children by such parents is about all they can do in view of 
the meager income of the family. And I dare say that most of the 
parents whose cause our complainant pleads are in want of that 
regulator of the right use of temporal goods (almsgiving); they are 
relatively luxurious. Their children have two to three times as 
much spending money a week as the parents themselves had at 
their age. The parents are living beyond their means; or their ex- 
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penditure for the highest of purposes comes last. If sending their 
children to a Catholic high school would mean they must forego 
the convenience or even the pleasure of an auto, the temporal 
luxury takes precedence over the spiritual necessity. They are 
like the head of a family I recently heard of. He couldn’t afford 
anything for his three children in a parochial school; but he could 
afford membership in a bowling club that meant an average 
weekly spending of $1.50. So, those whose protests our com- 
plainant voices eloquently are but a small part of the parents 
sending their children to public high schools. 


What’s Wrong with Our Catholic Fiscal System? 


Why is it that only a part of our church-goers, perhaps one-half, 
contribute to the upkeep of religion? The rest give practically 
nothing. Why is it that more and more of our church support 
appears to depend upon questionable methods of raising? Why 
is it that the old-fashioned sense of duty is fast disappearing, and 
supposedly supernaturally motivated people have to be appealed 
to for support on the side of their instincts? We need not go far 
to find the answer. Church and school support have gradually 
become the primary occupation of the pastor. Everything else 
in parish life revolves about the raising of the needed money. 
The naturalism of the age has gotten into the very blood of our 
parochial clergy, and of all of us for that matter; and all the while 
the clergy are honestly convincing themselves that they are really 
seeking the Kingdom of God and His justice and not the “all 
things else,’ the adjicienda that come permanently only as an inci- 
dent. 

We need not struggle hard to substantiate our contention. 
Thirty-six years have elapsed since the reigning Pope, Pius of 
sainted memory, opened a new era in the life of the Church of God 
by making frequent and even daily Communion a feasible habit. 
Yet, how many churches in our big cities would cause a newly 
moved in non-Catholic to ask his Catholic neighbor, as was asked 
some twelve years ago in the cathedral parish of a fair-sized city: 
‘“‘When is the mission in your church ever going to end?’ What 
continuous and systematic effort is made in the ordinary parish 
to introduce frequent Communion (five receptions a week at 
least)? Where are the pastors in any number acting on the In- 
struction of the Sacred Congregation of Council of a year ago, 
the Instruction that urges the promoting of frequent attendance 
at weekday Mass,i ncluding Communion when possible? Where, 
after ten years’ waiting, are many pastors taking seriously the 
late Pope’s repeated pronouncements that the world is re-pagan- 
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ized, and that the only way of saving Catholics from this apostasy 
from God and of bringing back the rest of the world to God, is to 
try to have every Catholic become an apostle to his neighbors, to 
his fellow-workers, after having become himself a devout Catholic 
through that special organization of the Pope’s own genuine 
Catholic Action? Where is the typical parish with an organized 
effort to bring back forthwith the fallen-away Catholic and to 
bring in without further waiting the non-Catholic? Where is the 
typical parish with its band of lay missionaries? 

Can we neglect God’s way of preserving and increasing spiritual 
health in the individual and still expect the Church at large to go 
forward? Emphasis on the pulpit, the confessional, the altar 
rail, and above all the altar itself, is the condition of really lasting 
and sufficient church support; since, if enriching grace is not 
our first consideration, all Catholic life and its consequent activi- 
ties falter. 














On Aspiring to a Good Work 
By ARTHUR H. CHANDLER, O.P. 


Gregory Nazianzene, according to Fortescue, is ‘‘the Patron 
Saint of people who do not want to be bishops.’’! Most of his 
life was spent in making precipitous flights from episcopal re- 
sponsibilities. The trouble began just as he was preparing to em- 
brace the career of a hermit; he allowed his father (who on his 
conversion from heresy had embraced the priesthood) to per- 
suade him instead to be ordained a priest. His immediate reac- 
tion to ordination was a flight into solitude. Only after much 
importuning could his father, who was Bishop of Nazianzus, in- 
duce him to return and work in the diocese. For a while all went 
well. Then his dearest friend, St. Basil, Metropolitan of Cesarea, 
succeeded in consecrating him Bishop of Sasima. But no sooner 
had he been consecrated than he regretted the step, refused to go 
to his diocese, and escaped. Once more his father, now a very old 
man, sought him out and prevailed upon him to return to help 
with the administration of the Diocese of Nazianzus. Soon the 
father died. St. Basil and the suffragan bishops all looked to 
Gregory as the logical successor. Before they could accomplish 
their design, however, Gregory had again disappeared. Then 
Basil died, and it seemed that at last Gregory would be left alone. 
Events turned out differently. Constantinople, torn with heresy, 
had great need of him; and Gregory, who was never lacking in 
zeal, could not help permitting himself to be drawn from retire- 
ment to take care of the metropolitan see. Shortly afterwards 
the Second Council of Constantinople convened. The fathers of 
the Council recognized Gregory as Metropolitan. Nevertheless, 
an opposing faction brought pressure to bear, and Gregory re- 
treated to Nazianzus, where he took up again his duties of adminis- 
trator, for as yet no one had been appointed to succeed his father. 
One would imagine that now, at least, Gregory would relinquish 
his objections and assume his father’s see, but he still retained his 
love for the hermitical life. Through his advice, then, a successor 
was chosen and consecrated; Gregory was truly free. After al- 
most a lifetime spent in trying to avoid episcopal dignities, he 
could now retire quietly to his inherited estate at Arianzus. 
There in his beloved solitude he spent the last seven years of his 
life applying himself to prayer and great mortification, and to the 


1“The Greek Fathers,”’ p. 104. 
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writing of poetry. Among his poems are found that interesting 
autobiographical work, ‘““The Song of His Life.” 

There are two outstanding problems in the life of St. Gregory 
which deserve our serious thought. The first regards the proper 
attitude towards the assumption of ecclesiastical preferments; 
the second, the relation between the contemplative life and 
priestly ministration. The former of these we shall consider here. 

What should be our attitude towards preferment? This is a 
bold question when asked about so delicate a matter. The answer, 
however, is not too difficult. It must be sought in the very nature 
of perfection. Spiritual perfection, which is constituted princi- 
pally by divine love, requires a union of wills, the conformity of our 
will with the Divine. For, those who love one another love the 
same things; and, if one of two friends dominates the other by 
his love, his will prevails. In our own spiritual lives, Our Lord 
gradually dominated us by love. In the beginning when we felt 
the power of His will rising to ascendancy over ours, perhaps we 
struggled against it. We wanted to live our own life. But the 
influence of divine grace became too strong; it was as if we heard 
Our Lord saying to us what He did to Saul on the way to Damas- 


cus: “It is hard for thee to kick against the goad”’ (Acts, ix. 5). ° 


Then we realized that He had chosen us, even if we had not yet 
entirely chosen Him. Therefore, we surrendered, saying: ‘“‘Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me do?” From that time we knew our plan 
of life was to be the accomplishment of His will, and we applied 
to ourselves the words which were written in prophecy concerning 
His own life: ‘In the head of the book it is written of me that I 
should do Thy will: O my God, I have desired it’”’ (Ps. xxxix. 9). 
Without such a surrender we never would have been worthy to 
become His priests. 

But what attitude towards life does this surrender demand? 
It requires that where we shall go and what we shall be depends 
upon the Divine disposition. Our way through life, therefore, be- 
comes quite as thrilling and mysterious as the voyage of Lazarus, 
Martha and Mary. Without rudder or anchor, their ship drifted 
over the Mediterranean to the shores of Southern France, where 
the work they were to accomplish became quite evident. Each 
pursued the designated field of labor: Lazarus and Martha 
through the active apostolate, and Mary through contemplation. 
In like manner, our own lives will accomplish their destiny if we 
leave all to Divine Providence. I know of nothing more interest- 
ing than to abandon all to the disposition of Providence, and to 
watch what happens. 

On our side, we no longer seek things for ourselves. Neither 
do we hesitate to accept anything imposed upon us by proper 
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authority. We are no longer troubled with the failure to realize 
any pet objective, nor are we tied down to the position we now 
hold. We are where we are, doing what we do, because here and 
now Our Lord wants us to be so engaged. Like husbandmen in 
the vineyard, we see ourselves placed by the Master now in this 
part and now in another part of His domain, by turn tilling the 
soil in this place or harvesting the fruit of the vine in some other 
section, according to His command. This gives us a certain free- 
dom and happiness of spirit, for if the task to-day be hard, that of 
to-morrow may be more congenial. Moreover, our ecclesiastical 
superior, the steward under the Master, is well pleased with us. 
He appreciates our interest in the vineyard for the sake of the 
Master, and he knows that whatever assignment we are given will 
be carried out and the work well done. From even the natural 
and practical viewpoint, such an attitude leads, without personal 
seeking, to selection for preferment. 

But when, unsolicited by us, selection comes to us, shall we 
accept? We could feel spiritually safe in doing so, unless we have 
some very special reason, which ought to be presented and left 
to the judgment of competent authority. Simply speaking, we 
can accept without question. The judgment of choice was not 
ours, but our superior’s, and his in turn should be that of the 
Master. How else can we know God’s will? Of course, if the 
judgment of a superior seems openly at variance with prudence 
or justice (that is, with the Master’s way of doing things), fra- 
ternal correction would prompt us to indicate such a discrepancy 
or to decline acceptance. But, servatis servandis, we may quietly 
accept. A good example of this is found in the life of one of our 
venerated brethren. His own preference would have been to re- 
main in obscurity as a subject, but he was called upon repeatedly 
to fill offices. His whole life became a series of tenure. Never, 
though, did he lose his disinterested spirit. As each new position 
of trust was imposed upon him, he merely remarked “Fiat volun- 
tas tua,” and, when the term of office expired, he joyously re- 
linquished his trust with a fervent ‘‘Deo gratias.”” How happy 
must have been his many years of service! He was never fearful 
that anyone would supplant him, for cheerfully would he have 
resigned. He was never troubled by the desire to gain higher posi- 
tions, for he would have been content to be without his present 
one. Being without self-seeking, he was an apt instrument in the 
hand of God. And this is a very important point. The work 
within the Church is not ours, but the Lord’s. Regeneration, 
salvation, and sanctification are divine operations which no man 
of himself can effect. God is the doer of them all; we are but His 
ministers. It follows, therefore, that all priestly work must be 
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done in such a manner as to keep in evidence the Divine causality 
and the Divine glory. Naturally, this cannot be had if a minister 
desires to appropriate to himself any of the glory. Hence, neither 
a priest’s personality nor his dignity must intrude in such a way 
that it attract anything to itself, or impede the direct reference of 
all to God. Rather, the personality of a priest should be so in- 
clined to God that all which is done by him manifests this in- 
fluence, and that all persons with whom he comes in contact are 
thereby directed towards their Divine End. But this is impos- 
sible unless the disinterested attitude towards self be maintained. 
Moreover, we should hardly expect God to use for a significant 
work an instrument which was always trying to usurp some of the 
Divine glory, or was always impeding the work by personal con- 
siderations. Thus, from the practical point of view, a priest 
would be more likely to achieve the ambition of rising in ecclesias- 
tical office by entirely abandoning his ambition. The illustrations 
of this are innumerable. The lives of the Saints are filled with 
them. Were not the very ones who shrank into obscurity in 
order to perfect themselves—in order to follow the way of self- 
abnegation—called upon by God to hold high offices in most cru- 
cial times, and to do the most important work for the salvation 
of souls? In this latter regard, take any of the founders of Re- 
ligious Orders—Benedict, Bruno, Dominic, Francis, Ignatius. 
They went into obscurity, and were called forth again. So, also, 
with the Divine choices of to-day. How striking a fact it is that 
one who had buried himself, as if forever, in the recesses of a li- 
brary, should have been called to lead the Church through such 
dangerous times as these, and should have succeeded in accom- 
plishing such tremendous results! 

But this same attitude of complete abandonment to God’s will 
is a most necessary feature, not only for the acceptance of a pre- 
ferment, but for the discharge of the duties attached, because 
only this attitude brings the proper understanding of the delega- 
tion of power. One who seeks his own glory would want to keep 
all power to himself. He would be overcautious in bestowing it on 
his helpers. Yet, even to run a large parish efficiently requires 
liberal delegation of powers and functions. In fact, the higher the 
office, the more necessary is it to allow others to participate in the 
discharge of its duties. Of course, we are not here sponsoring any 
procedure by which the holder of an office so disposes of his obli- 
gations that he himself is without burden. Rather, we are view- 
ing the question from the aspect of efficiency, from that of ac- 
complishing the greatest possible good. We are considering the 
disposition which prudence demands, but which self-interest 
withholds. Prudent management is based upon objectivity of 
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vision, but objectivity is not had where subjectivity is dominant. 
Like the paterfamilias in the Parable of the Vineyard, a good pas- 
tor must oversee all, and employ his co-laborers with due consider- 
ation to the heats and burdens of the day; he must likewise dis- 
tribute equitably the denarii. This requires the prudence of un- 
selfishness, of disinterestedness. 

But we have already noted above that sometimes there are 
reasons for not accepting administrative positions. Humility 
itself, the estimation of personal unworthiness, is one. A humble 
man usually responds to the invitation for advancement as did 
Blessed Anthony della Chiesa: ‘‘Is it possible that I should be 
placed at the helm, when I am not even fit to manage an oar!’”? 
But sincere humility is neither too self-contained nor too stub- 
born. It is willing to expose its judgments to proper advisers, aud 
it is tractable enough to abide by their decision, since no man is 
a judge of his own case. We might well remember in this regard 
that Our Lord often chooses those who have a vivid impression 
of their own unworthiness: ‘The foolish things of the world 
hath God chosen, that He may confound the wise; and the weak 
things of the world hath God chosen that He may confound the 
strong. And the base things of the world, and the things that are 
contemptible, hath God chosen, and things that are not, that He 
might bring to naught things that are: that no flesh should glory 
in His sight” (I Cor., i. 27-29). The last words give us the ex- 
planation: ‘‘That no flesh should glory in His sight.”” Is not 
this the very fact we have mentioned? For a humble man will 
never arrogate to himself Divine glory. He will never attribute 
to himself that of which God is the Author. ‘Non nobis, non 
nobis,”’ is his constant judgment about himself. 

There is another reason which should also be exposed under 
fitting circumstances. Certain special kinds of work require free- 
dom from administrative duties. In the past there have been 
many examples of those who sacrificed opportunities in order to 
continue some special work vitally necessary for the Church. An 
interesting one is found in the life of St. Albert the Great. When 
he was chosen Bishop of Ratisbon, the Master General, Humbert 
de Romanis, pleaded with him not to accept, urging: ‘You will 
annihilate by a change of state the innumerable fruits which 
you have borne, not only in Germany, but in almost every part 
of the world, by your reputation, your example, your writings.’”* 
Humbert knew that the episcopal duties would leave Albert little 
time for continuing his important studies and lectures and trea- 
tises. It wasacritical period. The intellectual awakening at the 


2 “Short Lives of Dominican Saints,’’ edited by Proctor, p. 211. 
* Schwertner, ‘“‘Saint Albert the Great,’”’ p. 102. 
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universities had shown, from its beginning, the infection of 
strange philosophical and theological doctrine. Yet, Albert be- 
came bishop. Within the next two years, however, he went to the 
papal court, succeeded in extricating himself from the burden 
and returned to his books and lectures. In this state of freedom 
he became one of the most valuable men the Church has known— 
a bulwark of truth, and an arbiter of far-reaching disputes. Fol- 
lowing this same line of thought, what can we suppose would 
have happened to the immortal Summa Theologica had St. 
Thomas Aquinas failed to induce Clement IV to excuse him from 
accepting the Archbishopric of Naples? It never would have 
been written. But in the Church to-day, especially during this 
new era of reconstruction, there are so many special works re- 
quiring attention. In philosophy, science and education how 
much needs to be analyzed, clarified and developed! In the ex- 
planation of Catholic doctrine, how much should be written and 
offered to those within the Church for a better comprehension of 
religion, and to those outside who are tired of “‘fables’’ and weary 
of listening to “teachers having itching ears” (II Tim., iv. 3)! 
In the fields of social justice and social charity alone, what stu- 
pendous tasks lie before us! Yet, to accomplish these things re- 
quires leisure so that one can devote oneself to them, and likewise 
freedom so that one may go here and there as necessity requires. 

Thus, at the present moment, a whole civilization needs to be 
saved and transformed. The substantial thinkers, both within 
and without, look to the Church. Priests must respond, but they 
must be those who are willing to sacrifice preferments. There- 
fore, let us remember that, although St. Paul, in considering the 
question of assuming ecclesiastical offices, wrote to Timothy; 
“If a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work” 
(I Tim., iii. 1), he also wrote in another place very strange words, 
unless we interpret them carefully. Writing to the Corinthians, 
he said: “Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gos- 
pel” (I Cor., i. 17). The Doctor of the Gentiles realized he had to 
do special work rather than to discharge the ordinary parochial 
duties or the regular work of a given diocese. Consequently, if 
we feel called to follow in the footsteps of St. Paul and dedicate 
our lives to some special work within the Church, it may require 
sacrifice and courage on our part, but such a course when pursued 
will not be without its consolations and its eternal reward. For, 
if any man desires it, he too “‘desireth a good work.” 








Assistance of Nurses at Illicit Operations 
By Joun F. O'MALLEY, S.T.D. 


Case.—Helen, a Catholic, employed as a nurse in a large city hospital, 
has assisted at various questionable operations. Among these she lists 
embryotomy and its common forms, craniotomy and evisceration, and 
other types of therapeutic abortion. Later, speaking to some doctors 
and nurses (Religious and lay) in a Catholic hospital, she is told that 
she has committed grave wrong, and that she is excommunicated for the 
part she has taken in procuring abortions; and further she is told that 
she must give up her position rather than assist in the future at such 
operations. Gravely disturbed, she goes to her pastor and asks him 
what she must do. 

(1) Must she give up her job? 

(2) Has she incurred excommunication? 

(3) Has the doctor incurred excommunication? 


I. Statement of the Case 


This case, not dealt with explicitly by many of the older 
moralists, is one that is very practical at the present time. State 
laws against abortion are always limited to criminal abortion, 
and, before he is admitted to the practice of medicine, a doctor 
takes the oath of Hippocrates which explicitly rules out criminal 
abortion in the medical profession. However, it often happens 
that a doctor feels that a woman who is under his care cannot, 
because of a heart ailment, tuberculosis or some other reason, 
go through to the natural term of pregnancy. In such cases 
the doctor, if he is not scrupulous, generally performs what is 
known as a theraupetic abortion, commonly procured nowadays 
through a puncture of the amnion or involucrum. In doing this 
the doctor is hampered by no civil laws; hence, the practicability 
of our case. 

In this paper we limit ourselves to operations that are ob- 
viously illicit, and the part played by Helen in them. We shall 
try to resolve her case, and the case of others who are placed in 
her position, as simply and as plainly as possible by presenting 
arguments briefly. In order to do this without any confusion, 
we shall, first of all, sketch the forms of codperation and the 
reasons justifying the lesser types. After resolving the problem 
of Helen’s coéperation, we shall touch briefly on the question 
of the excommunication. 
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II. Cooperation and Its Kinds 


The case of Helen is clearly one of codperation, for codperation 
is any aid, either physical or moral, given to the evil action of 
another who is acting in the principal capacity. Helen, we 
assume from the case, is not the principal in these operations; 
she is only assisting. There are two kinds of coédperation, formal 
and material. Formal coéperation is never licit, for it always 
includes consent to another’s sin. If Helen’s codperation is for- 
mal, then she must give up her job. An example of formal 
coéperation would be a person selling a dose of deadly poison 
to another with the purpose and intention that the other will use 
the poison to kill his wife. The poison could be used for a good 
or bad purpose, but the person who sells it knows that it is going 
to be put only to its bad end, and he sells it for that bad purpose 
only. 

Material coéperation is had when a person, without any bad 
intention, helps another to commit sin by doing little jobs and 
services which are harmless in themselves, but which the other 
abuses that he may sin. Material codperation is either proximate 
or remote, according as the aid or the thing or the means of sin- 
ning which is given to another is either closely or only remotely 
connected with the execution of the sin. 


III. Solution of the Case 


From these few statements it can be readily seen that the 
coéperation of Helen, under ordinary circumstances, is not 
formal coéperation, if she is a good Catholic, and is working in 
a hospital where these operations do not take place frequently 
and as a matter of policy. She is merely a material codperator, 
we may assume, in the particular case before us. The actions 
of Helen in assisting in the operating room constitute material 
proximate codperation (Aertnys-Damen, I, § 403), which in 
order to be licit, especially if the action is gravely injurious to a 
third innocent party, requires fear of grave injury to oneself 
that will at least be equal to the harm being done to the third 
innocent party (op. cit., I, § 401). There is no question that 
grave injury is being done to the child (the third innocent party), 
who is about to be deprived of its life. The same author (op. cit., 
§ 403, Q. 5) says that a nurse may never assist at such operations, 
(1) if, by the operation, the eternal safety of the foetus in the 
womb of the mother is endangered (7.e., the hope of eternal 
safety through Baptism is taken away or lessened); or (2) if the 
nurse knows that, if she denies her assistance, these operations 
will not take place. However, the same author says that, outside 
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of these cases, even those nurses who very proximately codperate 
in these operations are excused, if (1) otherwise they would be 
dismissed from their work with great danger of lacking the 
means of sustenance for a long time, or (2) otherwise the aborted 
foetus would be deprived of Baptism. In these cases, he says, 
any scandal that might arise should be forestalled by explaining 
her position. 

Davis (I, pp. 347-348) gives precisely the same solution, and 
lists the nurse’s actions (7.e., preparation of the instruments 
and patient for the operation and ‘‘even, we think, administering 
an anesthetic or keeping the patient quiet during an operation’’). 
‘‘When a nurse is in doubt,” he says, ‘‘as to the morality of an 
operation, it is permissible to codperate materially, but the 
matter should be cleared up for future guidance.”’ 

Writing in this Review (August, 1920, pp. 1077-1078), Fr. 
Woywod agrees with the foregoing solution, but states that the 
case would be different if the girl or nurse entered the service 
(1) of a place where none but sinful operations took place, (2) 
of some doctor who frequently performed these operations, or (3) 
of a hospital where they were frequently performed. In these 
cases she would have to seek employment elsewhere, even though 
her codéperation would remain, even in these instances, only 
material. 

Bonnar (‘‘The Catholic Doctor,” p. 41) is also in agreement 
with this opinion. He says: ‘The codperation of an anesthetist 
in such operations would appear to be declared permissible, 
unless he were an anesthetist employed solely in these cases. 
His administration of the anesthetic is in itself an indifferent 
matter, and cannot be reasonably taken as an approval of the 
operations, since he administers anesthetics indifferently for all 
operations.”’ Nurses are excused also by Bonnar, ‘‘unless they 
take part in the effective immoral part of the operation.”’ 

Noldin (1935 edition, II, § 129) and Vermeersch (II, §§ 130, 
139) advance the same opinion, tolerating the material codpera- 
tion of the nurse under the conditions laid down above, even if 
the nurse were a nun working in a public hospital where, if she 
denied her assistance in this type of operation, she, to the serious 
detriment of souls, would not be allowed to work. 

Nothing can be found about this specific problem in Merkel- 
beck, Wouters, Di Jurio, Pruemmer, Callan-McHugh, Marc, 
Ferreres, or Arregui. Parallel cases justifying the opinion ad- 
vanced may be found in Genicot-Salsmans and Lehmkuhl. 

To sum up, therefore, Helen may never, under any condition 
whatever, in the future assist at an embryotomy (cutting up of 
the foetus in the womb), or a craniotomy (cutting up of the head 
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of the foetus so that the cerebral mass may be extracted first), 
or an evisceration (cutting out of the viscera of the foetus so that 
it may be immediately extracted). These operations, however, 
are practically obsolete at the present time, a Cesarian operation 
being commonly performed instead. She knows very definitely 
that in these cases all hope of baptizing the aborted foetus while 
living is taken away completely, since the foetus is killed before 
birth. Under the conditions laid down above, she may assist 
at a Cesarian operation, since she may assume that the foetus 
is viable, or at least may be baptized after birth. 

In cases of therapeutic abortion, then, Helen may assist under 
the specified conditions, providing that the foetus may be at 
least baptized after birth if it is not viable. Her action of assist- 
ing at these operations is not intrinsically evil, for what makes a 
thing or action intrinsically evil is the fact that it neither has, 
nor is able to have, a use for a morally good end or purpose. 
We assume, of course, that Helen does not share in any bad 
intention of the physician, and consequently is not guilty of 
formal coéperation. 

The reasons for allowing Helen to assist, under the conditions 
laid down above, at therapeutic abortions are the following. 
(1) Her coéperation, if she cannot avoid it by getting work else- 
where, is only material proximate codperation, as long as she 
does not share in any bad intention which the doctor may have 
in performing these operations. Helen fulfills the three con- 
ditions justifying material codperation, for (a) the aid which she 
gives to the surgeon performing the operation is morally in- 
different (it could serve for a good or bad purpose); (b) her 
intention is honest and good; and (c) she has a just and propor- 
tionate cause for permitting the bad effect—tloss of her work with 
no hope of finding other employment in sight. 

(2) If Catholic nurses in public hospitals objected to assisting 
doctors at all their therapeutic abortions, which in their (the 
doctors’) minds are lawful, it would not be very long before 
there would be very few, if any, Catholic nurses employed or 
training in public hospitals. "We must remember also that if we 
restricted Catholic nurses to Catholic hospitals most of them 
would be out of work continually. Nurses may not ask others 
to assist at these operations in their stead. However, it is 
allowable to permit that another should perform an illicit act 
in one’s stead. Thus, Catholic nurses in public hospitals may 
ask the supervisor, and even enter into an agreement with her, 
that illicit actions should not be required of them, even though 
they foresee that non-Catholic nurses will be asked to do them. 
In this case the Catholic nurses merely would be permitting what 
they are unable to prevent (cfr. Noldin, § 122, p. 140). 
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(3) If it is lawful for a man for a grave reason to work in a 
printing shop where a bad book is printed occasionally, then, 
a pari, a nurse or trainee should be excused if she works in a 
place where occasionally she is obliged to assist at an operation 
that is contrary to her religious beliefs. In some places arrange- 
ments are made so that, if a nurse objects beforehand to assisting 
at these operations, then the operating room supervisor may not 
oblige her to assist. However, this arrangement is not practical 
in larger cities. 

(4) By the presence of Catholic nurses in the operating room, 
the possibility of receiving baptism is offered to the aborted 
foetus or child. The spiritual benefit of baptism certainly should 
not be denied to these children by excluding Catholic nurses 
from the operating room. 

(5) In some cases, these Catholic nurses working in public 
hospitals can, by speaking in an indirect way to Catholic patients 
about to undergo these operations, prevent them by merely 
referring significantly to the fact that they are ‘Catholic and are 
going to have an abortion.’’ Sometimes nothing further is 
needed. Caution, however, must be exercised on this point, 
as very little liberty is afforded nurses in a matter of this kind. 


IV. Concerning the Excommunication 


“Persons who procure abortion, the mother not excepted, 
automatically incur excommunication reserved to the Ordinary 
at the moment the crime takes effect; if they are clerics, they 
should also be deposed”’ (Canon 2350, n. 1). Under ordinary 
circumstances Helen has not incurred the censure. ‘With 
regard to the assistance of Sisters or other nurses at such opera- 
tions (that is, direct abortion), there is no probable danger of 
their incurring excommunication. The services required of 
them are not formal codéperation. . . . Direct abortion is produced 
nowadays by puncturing the amnion. No anesthetic is needed 
for that. (A nurse) has scarcely anything to do in such an opera- 
tion; at most, she has to hand the doctor his instruments” 
(Pruemmer in Homitetic Review, February, 1927, p. 424). 
Helen would certainly incur the censure if the abortion at which 
she assists would not have been performed without her help. 
“Not only the person who orders (mandans) the commission of 
an offense, and who is therefore the principal author of it, but 
also all who induce another or concur in its commission in any 
manner, contract the same liability, all other things being equal, 
as the perpetrator of the offense himself, if the offense would not 
have been committed without their help’ (Canon 2209, n. 3). 
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“Accomplices with limited liability are persons who participate 
in an offense remotely, and are thus not an efficacious cause of the 
offense; or if their participation is proximate, it is not so important 
that the offense would have been prevented if they had refrained 
from its commission” (Woywod, II, n. 2043). To incur the cen- 
sure the nurse must be an efficacious cause of the abortion. In 
an abortive operation the nurse effects nothing. The doctor’s 
hand, brains and work cause the abortion. The nurse’s actions 
are good or indifferent, and effect neither the abortion nor in- 
fluence the will of the patient or doctor. Since she does not 
countenance or approve of the offense, she has committed no 
serious subjective sin (under above conditions), and has incurred 
no censure. Since she has not concurred physically in the 
execution of the abortion (unless she has taken part in the effective 
part of the operation), she has not incurred the censure. 

The excommunication attached to the commission of an 
abortion is a censure, and in order to incur a censure the action 
that is being punished must be performed with contumacy, 
that is, with deliberate contempt of church laws. “It cannot 
be inflicted except for a grave crime, external, consummated in 
its kind, and joined with contempt’’ (Canon 2242, § 1). In our 
case, we may assume that Helen is innocent of serious sin, if she 
has assisted under the conditions laid down above; and innocence 
from serious sin excuses from the incurring of a censure (Aertyns- 
Damen, II, § 982). 

In order that the doctor (also the nurse) incur the censure, 
there must be a real abortion (ejection of an immature foetus so 
that its death subsequently follows). Hence, the doctor does 
not incur the censure (nor does the nurse), if he merely effects a 
premature birth of a viable foetus. 

Even though a Catholic doctor feels that he has justifying 
reasons for performing therapeutic abortions, he incurs the ex- 
communication. He must be told of the seriousness of his 
actions if he does not know it already. If he continues to per- 
form them, he obviously incurs the censure, since he is un- 
questionably one of the parties really responsible for the procuring 
of an abortion. 








Play Is Education 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


From a study of the kind of school environment needed by the 
child, Knight deduces certain principles that may well serve as 
guide-posts for teachers and school administrators. The modern 
stress is upon the needs of the child, and rightly so. There is 
general agreement with the principles suggested. Particularly 
striking is this principle: ‘“The work of the school will be directly 
related to the child’s deep constitutional demands. It will be a 
rugged, absorbing life, not a mere thin and pallid series of school 
exercises.’’! 

Every child needs to play. Play is his chief business. He takes 
nothing more seriously. He may and does engage in the manifold 
activities of his play-life just for fun, but his response to an im- 
pelling want, hunger, drive or instinct is a deep demand of his 
nature. There must be activity in the life of the child, activity in 
which he is interested and can take an active part. Wholesome 
play makes him forgetful of himself in his participation in an 
activity that a beneficent nature designs as a mental, emotional, 
and physical conditioner and the best preparation for a vigorous, 
efficient adulthood. The immediate motive may be just to have 
a good time, but play is, to the child, a biological necessity and his 
natural right. As the flower needs sunshine, so the child needs 
play. ‘‘To the child,’’ writes Rogers,? “play is life itself, serious, 
all-absorbing, self-validating. By it he lives and grows. Through 
it he develops his own personality and his ability to get along 
successfully in society.”’ 

The educational psychologist tells us that imitation and play 
are the most important aspects of child life. Nature prides 
that play is especially well adapted to the child’s capacity. As he 
matures from birth through infancy and childhood to adolescence, 
he takes delight in the forms of enjoyment—in the games, sports, 
and amusements—of which he is capable. There are no set rules 
to govern the play activities of the first five years; they are free 
and at first formless, as the mood of the moment moves the child. 
The infant’s interest is varied and fleeting; his activities are 
almost purely individualistic and self-centered. After he reaches 


— Yearbook, 1936” (Department of Elementary School Principals), 
p. 290. 
? “The Child and Play” (D. Appleton-Century Company, 1932), p. 12. 
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the age of four or five months, proper guidance will enable him to 
derive definite educational values from play. From this point 
onward the child acquires bodily control through play, develops 
his imaginative capacity, and learns many things in an easy, in- 
formal, and pleasant manner. His ceaseless activity, with a 
minimum of direction, will stimulate the development of his large 
muscles and his sensory powers. 

He is endlessly interested in discovering the world round about 
him and in manipulating the variety of objects with which he 
comes in contact. His dolls and rattles, his blocks and balls of 
various colors, sizes and textures, his animals of celluloid, wood or 
rubber, hold his attention and stir him into activity. Bright 
colors, especially red and yellow, begin early to have a strong 
appeal. Any suitable object is adopted as a toy; he may reject a 
gold chain in favor of a string of buttons or of spools. Imitative 
play begins at some time in the second year. The large muscles 
demand activities that will develop them, such as handling, pull- 
ing, pushing, pounding, climbing, and running. At about the 
same time he develops an interest in building with blocks, digging 
in sand, and playing with water. The instinct of imitation leads 
him to engage in activities that develop memory, attention, and 
often a sense of rhythm and tune. 

As he advances in age, he develops an interest in the use of 
pencils and crayons, of blackboards and chalk, of construction 
blocks and motor toys; in helping around the house and the 
garden; and, under intelligent direction, in listening to stories 
and music. Imitation and dramatization of familiar activities of 
life make up a large part of the play of the pre-school child. To- 
day he is a policeman, to-morrow a fireman or a mailman. He 
dramatizes the characters of the stories that are read to him, and 
learns to admire the fine qualities of human life. The pre-school 
years, from three to six, are a precious seed-time of life. Parents 
and others who guide the child should make a conscious effort to 
provide for him the more mature activities of which he is pro- 
gressively capable, and to seek therefrom increased physical vigor, 
intellectual interests, and emotional stability. Intelligent control 
of his contacts with other children will develop habits and atti- 
tudes of generosity, of kindness, and of consideration for others. 
“Play during these years,” writes Dr. Kelly,* “is not an aimless 
expenditure of energy, but is to be considered a means through 
which appropriate materials and opportunities may be provided 
for the child to learn adjustment. ...Parents must see to it that 
the child learns to meet his own problems, to manage his own 


* “Introductory Child Psychology” (Bruce Publishing Company, 1938), p. 140. 
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play materials. ...Play will help to make the child responsible 
and self-reliant.”’ 

On entering school the child who comes from a home with proper 
play environment has distinct advantages. He is now of an age 
when his nature calls for participation in games with others. 
Parents and teachers should encourage the child to play with 
other children. Play has many values. The modern practice of 
putting practically all activities in primary grades on the play 
level is an acknowledgment that play is the most vital element in 
the school program. Is it an exaggeration to claim that play at 
this level is the most important subject in the curriculum? Em- 
bracing as it does the whole life of the child, play provides for his 
physical, mental, and moral development. It fixes in the child 
the habits, attitudes, ideals and knowledge that make for health- 
ful, wholesome, happy, and useful living. 

A child who does not play not only misses much of the joy of 
childhood, but he can never be a fully developed adult. Child- 
hood is the most plastic period of life; play forces the child to 
avail himself, in the pure joy of activity, of many avenues of 
growth, and through them to acquire qualities and traits that 
contribute to a sane and well-ordered life. Group play teaches 
the participants to observe quickly, to judge accurately, to give 
close attention and due consideration to all factors of a situation 
or a problem, to weigh values objectively, and to pick out essen- 
tials with accuracy. The give-and-take of contact with others 
teaches the value of codperation, disposes one to recognize the 
rights of others, and at the same time gives him the forthright 
courage to insist on his own rights. The invaluable lesson of 
self-control is better learned in the stress of games and contests 
than in any other circumstance of life. Every earnest player 
strives to win the prize, the victory. He is called upon to deny 
himself in many things and to meet all manner of obstacles and 
difficulties with fortitude. The participant in a game learns to 
do many things that are in themselves disagreeable that he may 
carry out his plans. The great lesson of law as a means of freedom 
is nowhere so well taught as in well-directed and organized play. 
The observance of the rules of the game gives the participant the 
habit of fair play and disposes him for good citizenship. 

Health is the first objective of education, and health is nature’s 
own byproduct of play. Even the elementary play activities of 
infants help to build strong muscles, steady nerves, and robust 
health. From very early childhood neuro-muscular coérdination 
is improved by participation in games, even from the manipulation 
of toys, especially those of a constructive kind. Big muscle 
activities strengthen the heart and vital organs. All exercise that 
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does not result in extreme fatigue will normally increase bodily 
resistance to disease and the power of endurance. First-grade 
teachers frequently express surprise at the developing grace and 
poise of their pupils as the result of the elementary exercises of the 
primary classroom. Games and exercises call for good posture, 
and fix the habit of it. They prevent or correct the flat chest, the 
round shoulder, and the curved spine. Joyous games and whole- 
some exercise force children and their teachers into the open air 
and sunshine, give them freedom in action, and greater joy in 
living. The net result is better health and a habit of healthful 
living. 

Better health of the body brings with it better health of the 
mind. The child who plays enlarges his mental powers; he im- 
proves in judgment, reasoning, ingenuity, and originality; he 
develops alertness, initiative, courage, earnestness, self-reliance, 
dependability, and perseverance. Under proper guidance he 
reaches a degree of self-control and self-mastery far beyond that 
obtained by his fellow-pupil who takes little or no interest in 
games or pastimes. 

Happy play periods are a delightful atmosphere in which to 
learn the gospel and the habit of work. The complete absorption 
in the thing at hand and the entire forgetfulness of self that are 
characteristic of a child actively at play give him a capacity for 
attacking difficult tasks and achieving the largest result with the 
least effort. Genius, we are told, is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains; if this be true, the child who plays with vigor is in a fair 
way to achieve genius. An artist in any field needs this type of 
genius. We like that passage of Curtis‘ in which he calls the poet, 
the artist, the genius, merely ‘‘grown-up children who have pre- 
served to mature years the simplicity and spontaneity of the 
child.” 

Teachers will not forget that there are some children who need 
to be protected against themselves. They are so eager to play, the 
instinct of play is so strong in them, that they will exercise vigor- 
ously and continuously to the point of extreme fatigue if they are 
not put under definite restrictions. There must be order in all 
things. Those close to the child can learn easily the amount of 
exertion in which he can indulge without detriment to himself. 
Children who suffer from some organic defect, especially of the 
heart or of the lungs, will take only mild exercises and budget the 
time that is given to them. Scoutmasters and counsellors in 
camps for boys and girls know that they must have an exact 
estimate of the physical condition and capacity of every child 
under their charge. They will avoid making the restrictions too 


‘ “Education Through Play” (The Macmillan Co.), p. 58. 
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severe; the chief joy of childhood is found in play, and is not to be 
denied without reason. A physical examination by a physician is 
the court of last appeal. 

The desirable mental qualities that are the product of participa- 
tion in games have a good influence on the conduct of the child. 
His social behavior improves. He learns to obey the rules of the 
game and to respect the rights of others. The bully has no place 
in organized games; he is ostracized. All players must be willing 
to refer disputed questions to the leader or to the referee; they 
play to win, but, win or lose, they are good sportsmen. Organized 
play activities teach children to codéperate with others, to share, 
to take turns, to play fairly, to face difficulties, to stick to a job 
until it is completed. They become kind, sympathetic, friendly, 
loyal, and helpful to one another. The highest type of social 
relationship is built up, and acceptable moral and personal habits 
are formed. The intelligent teacher will use vigorous games as a 
moral force in the building of character. The self-centered pre- 
school child rapidly develops into a tolerant, just, truthful, and 
obedient individual. He discovers that public opinion is against 
cheating, and that he cannot have his own way by unfair means 
or simple wilfulness. He learns to put forth his best efforts, and 
wins or loses with honor. If he does not respect the playground 
code, his playmates will lose respect for him. 

Do children play worthwhile games? If they are left to their 
own devices with no provision of a play area, as is frequently the 
case in large cities, there is serious doubt that they will derive any 
definite values from the activities in which they engage. The 
play census often reveals that they idle away their time in un- 
desirable places. Unsafe streets and alleys, congested backyards 
and vacant lots, offer a poor atmosphere for childhood play. A 
Cleveland study found, in the glorious month of June, that 41% 
of the 14,000 children observed were doing nothing. The forms 
of play indulged in by the remaining 59% included such un- 
desirable activities as fighting, teasing, pitching pennies, shooting 
craps, stealing apples, annoying a peddler, or chasing chickens. 
Students of the problem are convinced that the wide use of school 
and community playgrounds will do away with much idleness, 
rowdiness, and delinquency. In Milwaukee supervised play- 
grounds reduced juvenile delinquency 20%; in Chicago, 24%. 
We have also the perverse fact that vice increases during vacation 
periods when no provision is made for playgrounds and super- 
vised play activities. We must provide children with an outlet 
for their tremendous surplus of energy; if we fail to do this, that 
energy will expend itself in channels that are socially offensive. 

To-day three-fourths of our States and two-thirds of our cities 
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make physical education a required subject in the elementary 
school. Fortunately the emphasis is now on motor activities, not 
upon theoretical instruction. Every effort is made to accommo- 
date the type of activities to the size, age, and sex of the children. 
Games which stress individual competition and self-testing have a 
strong appeal to the primary child. Preference for team play 
rather than individual games appears in the boy about the age of 
eleven, and really marks the dawning of the gang spirit. Later 
childhood sees a growing interest in team games and a readiness to 
join in group activities. At this period the preference of girls 
veers from doll play to folk dancing, planned pageantry, and con- 
structive activities allied to homemaking. The physical education 
program must be alive to the demands of the child’s nature in the 
successive periods of his development. The great purpose is to 
afford situations that are physically wholesome, mentally stimu- 
lating, and socially sound. 

Shall we have free or supervised play? If left to himself, the 
child will likely take sufficient exercise to grow strong and keep 
well. A planned program will insure the participation of every 
child. The unsupervised play period is beset with grave hazards. 
Timid children and frail children fear to take part. Many will 
play little or not at all, and idleness breeds mischief. Children, 
especially in large groups, need a measure of kind supervision. 
A director or a teacher can easily present a program of activities 
that are attractive, varied, and morally wholesome. Children 
readily take the initiative themselves, and need only a moderate 
measure of direction. Play under conditions of complete freedom 
has educative value, and may be allowed to continue so long as no 
bad habits or attitudes are formed. There is always the danger 
that supervision will become excessive and destroy the very spirit 
of play. 

The great problem with the Catholic pastor, especially in our 
large cities, is the play area for his school. Where the area is small, 
continuous use can be made of it through the simple expedient of 
successive recess periods for various groups of children. Many 
activities that find favor with children require but little space. 
Thirty to fifty children can take part, for instance, in singing or 
ring games on an area approximately thirty feet square. Tag 
games require an area of about thirty by forty feet for the same 
number of children. No restriction should interfere with the 
children’s use of the playground. Play is a vital part of their 
education. ‘The play of children,’’ wrote Plato, ‘‘has the mighti- 
est influence in the maintenance or non-maintenance of laws.”’ 
Without play the child cannot become a good citizen, an ad- 
justed personality. 








The Teaching of Religion 
By A. GIL_Le, PuH.D., D.D. 


I. Catechism and Philosophy 


The principle that has so far governed and prompted the 
practice of the catechetical process of teaching religion is this: 
Put the children in possession of a set of definitions, which they 
should of course understand but will never forget, so that there 
remains with them and accompanies them into adult life a per- 
manent and abiding fabric of religious knowledge that will help 
them later to develop a more personal and individual religion, 
whenever their minds will be ripe for it. Children may not 
realize the full bearing of every definition in their childhood, but 
the definitions will stay with them as a lasting value, and will 
always be ready at hand for the young man and woman to realize 
their meaning in the critical years. 

There is much to be said for the process, which certainly has 
proved serviceable to many a generation; but modern child 
psychology has revealed a defect in the system, which centers 
in the element of interest. Do words sufficiently attract the 
child so as to create an interest in the things these words stand 
for? If they do not, is it advisable to risk the future safety of 
a child’s religion by attaching it to such a frail thing as a set of 
definitions? And if it is not safe, what better substitute could 
one devise and on what principle? 

Why is God called ‘‘the Creator of heaven and earth’? God 
is called Creator of heaven and earth because He made heaven 
and earth, and all things, out of nothing by His word. Very 
well. The child understands these words; after repeating them 
for years, he will never forget them; and later in moments of 
doubt they may or must recur to the mind and suggest either 
the truth or an avenue to the truth. However, the question 
remains whether these words, after endless repetitions, are 
sufficiently deep-rooted in the mind to be considered by the 
adult as a vital possession. Can words be as thoroughly a part 
of the mind’s life as a conviction or an experience? A mother’s 
or a father’s treasured words may have such power; Our Lord’s 
words may possess such magic, because they are associated with 
experiences, or express a truth that the mind has already molded 
into its own life. But have the words of the Catechism such in- 
fluence? Even if they have, experience shows that they fail in 
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many cases to fulfill their purpose, and this makes it worth our 
while to look for a substitute. This substitute should be a 
philosophy of religion. 


II. A Philosophy of Religion 


Let the reader first discard all the notions he has gathered so 
far about philosophy, and widen its meaning for the purpose of 
these short articles. Philosophy as the science of being is a 
restricted definition; in its widest scope, philosophy is any 
systematic construction of thought in any given field of knowl- 
edge. In this sense a child may have a philosophy as well as an 
adult; and a child’s philosophy of religion is as justifiable as an 
illiterate workman’s philosophy of economics, and both may be 
exceedingly well built and knit together. A child’s knowledge 
of the world as centered in his mother’s face is a philosophy, for 
his mother’s smiles and tears are for that child the key to every- 
thing, and for the time being the right key. As every man and 
woman has a philosophy, so has every child—restricted, no doubt, 
to a narrow field, and with gaps filled in by the mind’s own con- 
structive creation; but it is a philosophy, and helps the child’s 
mind to find his way about. 

The peculiarity of such a philosophy is that it is the child’s 
own: the child has built it and uses it at every puzzling corner. 
Not only is it the child’s own, but it will remain the child’s own; 
for as he goes along, the child uses the same fabric of thought, 
widens it, deepens it, enriches it as his own life deepens and 
gathers experiences. Experiences, thoughts and feelings find 
their respective places in his system of thought, extending it to 
their size and scope, but without altering it essentially. It is the 
child’s most abiding value; it travels with him through life. 
Now, would this value, which already exists in the child, not 
prove a better substitute for the words and the definitions of 
the Catechism? The question is worth asking, though a solution 
should not be anticipated until we have seen how the substitution 
would work. 

Meanwhile, it may be held on principle that the best medium, 
the best channel, for conveying to the child’s mind such a new 
experience as religion will always be the one that has one end 
embedded in the child’s soul. All processes of teaching must 
follow the method of linking new knowledge with old knowledge, 
of fitting in new experiences with old experiences. No teaching 
has any depth, unless it hooks new acquisitions on to the student’s 
old acquisitions. Only by this method does new knowledge 
rouse the child’s interest, for it gives him a sense that it becomes 
his own, an addition to his own stock, but part of it, anyway. 
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The process acquires greater depth still, when a set of new experi- 
ences (such as religion is bound to be for a child) is made part and 
parcel, not merely of the child’s former experiences, but of his own 
philosophy, his own methods of thought, his own methods of 
discovery, his own methods of assimilation. This being prem- 
ised, let us see how the teaching of religion would appeal to the 
child and on what conditions, if conveyed in the shape of a 
philosophy. 


III. A New Plan 


A child’s philosophy never aims at precision, but it appreciates 
size. Big things feel more comfortable in it than small things. 
Telescopes bore children, but enlargements thrill them. On 
this principle, the whole of religion should be divided into big 
lumps and be treated as such: big facts, big experiences, to be 
split up only much later into their elements, when the child’s 
mind begins to be interested in details. Not, however, until 
then, for the child’s arrangement of the astronomic is disturbed 
by the obtrusion of the microscopic. It loves to speak about 
millions, but refuses to be interested in one. This is because 
philosophy is always built on the principle of big things first, 
small things later. 

The child’s religious stock should therefore at first be divided 
‘into two large chapters: God and Christ, and later the Church, 
more or less on the following lines, each period, according to the 
child’s development, being as long as one or two years. 


First Periop: God and the Search of God. 


SECOND Periop: God and Christ: (1) What Christ was like, 
and (2) how He reflected the lovable being of God, all teaching 
being done with the Gospel. 


THIRD PERIOD: What Christ said: He revealed three things: 

(1) God is a Father; 

(2) Why we should be good: to be like God and to be with 
God (Heaven); 

(3) How we should be good: by imitating Him. 

FouRTH PERIOD: What Christ did: Three things: 

(1) He sacrificed Himself for us; 

(2) He instituted the Sacraments; 

(3) He founded the Church. 


These four periods should cover about seven or eight years, 
extending till about the age of twelve, when the child’s whole 
body of religious knowledge should be revised, supplemented 
and adapted to adult years. 
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It goes without saying that this syllabus should not be so rigid 
as to exclude informal instruction (whenever occasion offers) 
on Christ and the Mass, since children go to Mass about the age 
of seven and should not be made to wait till the end of their 
religious instruction to know what they are doing. But this 
should be a collateral line, in which children can be helped to 
pick up what notions are practically useful to their religious 
life and worship. But these will not form part of the official 
teaching, or anticipate the different stages of the development 
of the child’s religious philosophy. 


IV. The Textbook 


Before we proceed to the details of the syllabus, a word must 
be said about the textbook or Catechism. Whatever be the 
merits of the present Catechism or the possibilities of its adapta- 
tion, we may, for brevity’s sake and to avoid useless discussions, 
outline a new Catechism in keeping with the suggested method 
and syllabus, without even trying to advocate its adoption. A 
new method naturally necessitates a new textbook, which should, 
in order to fulfill its purpose, follow the texture of the syllabus. 
It should be divided into the following parts: 

(1) God; 

(2) Christ’s personality as God and Man; 

(3) Christ’s revelation on God’s Fatherhood ; 

(4) Christ’s revelation on Christian morality ; 

(5) Christ’s imitation; 

(6) Christ’s sacrifice; 

(7) The Sacraments; 

(8) The Church. 

The procedure may be by questions and answers on the follow- 
ing conditions: 

(1) the questions should follow exactly the psychological 
development of the child’s religious philosophy and correspond to 
every one of its stages; 

(2) the answers must be couched in the child’s own language, 
or, better still, the answers should be merely suggestive, mere 
skeletons of sentences, a few significant but disconnected nouns, 
verbs and adjectives, forcing the child to answer every question 
in its own way; 

(3) on no account should any questions and answers ever be 
learned by heart, or made the materials of examinations or the 
pretext for punishment or reward. The memorizing of the 
Catechism is the child’s worst affliction, which leaves his religion 
with a bad taste for years after. If a religious teacher cannot 
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make religion attractive for its own sake, he should not be a 
religious teacher, but should try something else. 

The whole principle of this method is to make religion as much 
the child’s own possession as his skin, and a free possession at 
that; and the least suspicion of exaction or repression breaks the 
valuable spell of a religion that makes us free. If a child is not 
made to love his religion, he will never practise it. This love of 
religion must be based on the child’s personal love for God and 
Christ, which is ultimately the whole secret of religious teaching. 
The effort of memorizing, the fear of punishment and the hope 
of temporal reward associate forever in the child’s mind religion 
with fear, anxiety, painful effort, hard work—an association 
that will be fatal in the greater number of cases. 


(To be continued) 








The High-School Catholic 
By Henry M. Scurver, A.B., S.T.B. 


Yes, the spiritual welfare of Catholic youth is Problem Number 
One in the Church in America. The evils resulting from marriage 
irregularities certainly constitute a grave problem. However, 
most mixed marriages and wrong marriages and the subsequent 
leakage can be nipped in the bud if Catholic youth are properly 
and thoroughly educated in their Faith. Father Donovan, 
C.M., J.C.D., treated this problem in the August issue of the 
REvIEw. In discussing a practical solution and in giving specific 
examples, reference was made mainly to Catholic youth in large 
city parishes and to one strictly rural parish. We cannot afford 
to overlook the large number of our dioceses which consist of 
parishes in the typical American ‘‘small towns.’’ The population 
is predominantly non-Catholic; yet, where there are more than 
two parishes in the town, there is usually a Catholic high school. 
The problem in such towns is particularly acute because of the 
tremendous non-Catholic influence and the sacrifices entailed 
for Catholic parents, sacrifices that are not so burdensome in 
the cities where transportation, means of employment, and 
family incomes are generally much more favorable for attendance 
at Catholic high schools. 

It is almost impossible to overemphasize the importance of 
the religious training of high-school boys and girls. We are 
living to-day in an era in which there is an abundance of worldly 
attractions that tend to lure youth away from the spirit of re- 
ligion. The religious beliefs and practices of high-school pupils 
may, consequently, suffer a setback. In the Catholic grade 
school, boys and girls do acquire a foundation for their faith; 
as a rule, they know their Catechism well, and for the most part 
are faithful in frequenting the Sacraments and attending well 
to their religious duties. But all that fundamental training may 
prove of little avail after only a year or two, if during their high- 
school years the adolescent boys and girls are removed from the 
influence of a Catholic educational environment. 


Where There Is a Catholic High School 


In those places where a Catholic high school has been estab- 
lished, there is no special problem as to the religious training 
of the youth attending these schools. There is considerable 
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expense entailed in affording a Catholic youth a complete four- 
year course in a Catholic high school. There are inconveniences 
entailed, such as distance and transportation. This demands 
sacrifice. Good Catholic parents willingly make the necessary 
sacrifices, and, of course, their sons and daughters already have 
the advantage of a wholesome Catholic home environment. To 
this is added the complete and careful instruction and Catholic 
training given by the teaching Orders of priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters of the Church. 

There is an important factor in the religious training of these 
youths that ought to receive our earnest consideration. It is a 
fact that seldom is one parish able to support its own high school; 
of necessity, one Catholic high school must accommodate the 
youth of several parishes. It would indeed be rash for the 
priests of a parish to imagine that the religious training of Catho- 
lic youth in that school will be completely and entirely taken care 
of by the instructors, even if those instructors themselves be 
priests. For the present, everything may seem rosy concerning 
the youth’s Catholic training, but the outlook must also be for 
the future. The youth was a parishioner before he entered the 
high school; he is a parishioner during his entire course; he will 
always remain a parishioner, unless perchance he moves to another 
parish—to become a parishioner there. The parish is the center 
about which Catholic life, both individual and social, revolves. 
The high-school pupil must be given an opportunity to take 
some part in parish activities throughout his high-school course. 
Otherwise he will lose all connection with the parish, and, as 
very many priests have experienced, it will be most difficult 
after graduation from high school to get a youth to be active 
in parish work, even though he is a graduate of a Catholic high 
school. Why should he be active in parish work? Because 
those who do nothing more for their parish than appear occasion- 
ally at socials, contribute a minimum, and seldom or never come 
into contact with their priests, are generally the same ones who, 
though perhaps regular at Sunday Mass, come only occasionally 
to an extra devotion, offer nothing more than the required seat 
money, and seldom come into personal contact with God through 
the Sacraments. Certainly it cannot be said that they are in- 
creasing in spiritual perfection; their personal religious life is 
nothing to boast of; nor need we be surprised sooner or later to 
discover them among the “fallen aways.’’ The moral is: get 
them interested in parish work early—that’s Catholic Action. 
There should be an opportunity given in each parish for Catholic 
high-school pupils to belong to a parish sodality; to hear talks 
from the priests of the parish, at least occasionally; and to 
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participate actively in special religious services in church several 
times during the course of the year. Another important point 
is to get these youths of high-school age over the bugbear of 
feeling self-conscious and even nervous in the presence of a priest. 
The priest is entitled to due reverence, but young people can be 
made to feel more at ease in his presence if they see him and hear 
him oftener than just from the pulpit on Sunday morning. 
Where Sisters or Brothers have charge of teaching in high schools, 
the parish priests ought regularly to conduct religious instruction 
classes to amplify the work of the regular teachers, and empha- 
size to the pupils the extreme importance of thorough religious 
training. 


Difficult Cases 


Now, there are certain pupils who live in communities where 
there are Catholic high schools, but who do not attend these 
schools. The poor are always with us—those who find it finan- 
cially impossible to place their boys and girls in a Catholic high 
school. The necessity and importance of religious training for 
these pupils are so tremendous that the parish priest and the high 
school should get together and make special financial arrange- 
ments for all worthy cases. This is usually done if the parents 
make their condition known to the priests and the high-school 
authorities. But we must remember that in America most 
parents have a certain pride about them that deters them from 
spontaneously asking for charity in this regard. It is the duty 
of the parish priest to take the initiative. But even where 
arrangements are made to educate these pupils in a Catholic 
high school, there will still be a number (and even the smallest 
number is too large) who insist on attending the public high 
school. These present the greatest problem of all. That they, 
more than any others, need religious training, is most evident; 
because if they and their parents were exemplary Catholics, they 
would find some means of obtaining a Catholic high-school train- 
ing. Priests have started special instruction classes, or study 
clubs, for these boys and girls. It is difficult to persuade the 
youths to attend, and usually some form of entertainment must 
accompany the instruction in order to attract and hold a class. 
Again, such a procedure may not be at all conducive to an in- 
creased enrollment in the Catholic high school. Parents will 
argue in this wise: ‘‘Why go to the additional expense of sending 
my child to a Catholic high school, when our parish priest will 
take care of his religious training?’’ It seems that the only satisfac- 
tory solution is to make it not only possible, but also desirable, for 
all Catholic parents to have their boys and girls attend a Catholic 
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high school. If, in the mind of every Catholic parent, the 
Catholic high school should become the only desirable place (as 
it really is) to send their children, the problem would soon begin 
to solve itself, the enrollment would increase, and the tuition 
proportionately decrease. We priests must convince parents 
that under present world conditions the Catholic high school is 
the only desirable place for their growing boys and girls. As to 
those who remain out of it, they are still ours, they have souls, 
and it is our priestly work always to try to put into those souls 
enough religion to convince them not only of the desirability but 
of the necessity of a Catholic high-school training. Meanwhile 
some provision ought to be made for the public high-school 
pupils to take some part in parish activities, but we must always 
make it plain to them that, where a choice is to be made, the 
student of the Catholic high school will be given first considera- 
tion. When instructions in religion are given to them, both 
pupils and parents must be told that these instructions do not 
compensate for the religious training they are missing by remain- 
ing out of the Catholic high school. 


Where There Is No Catholic High School 


There are finally some young people of secondary-school age 
who have no opportunity to attend a Catholic high school. The 
full and complete burden of their religious training, next to their 
Catholic home life, falls upon the priest of their parish. Without 
a doubt it is difficult to conduct any kind of formal classes in 
Christian doctrine for boys and girls in their teens. In some few 
localities public school authorities make provision for classes in 
religion to be conducted by the religious leaders of various de- 
nominations. Where such happens to be the case, the priest 
should use all possible influence to obtain as full and complete 
consideration as any non-Catholic sect. At the same time, he 
should do everything possible to prevent indiscriminate teaching 
of religion to all pupils regardless of religious belief. However, 
although such conditions might exist in a public grade school, 
the public high schools almost invariably avoid the religious 
issue entirely. 

In the small town where there is no Catholic high school, the 
priest must more than ever exert himself to afford Catholic 
activities for the youth of his parish. Among these activities 
ought to be a religious discussion club—or “‘study club,”’ if you 
wish. There should be officers in the club, and the parish priest 
ought to be present at the meetings to introduce the topic for 
discussion and to guide the deliberations of the group. To 
stimulate and retain interest, some supplementary diversion 
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should be introduced at each meeting. This might be in the 
form of lantern slides or perhaps even moving pictures of a 
religious or educational nature. The occasional presentation 
of a guest speaker will be a drawing card, too. Moreover, there 
must be some social activity of interest to young people in this 
class. Perhaps a basketball team among the boys, or a dramatic 
group among the girls would help, and those who are regular in 
their attendance at the discussion club meetings might be made 
eligible to special privileges or rewards. 

All will agree that it is of utmost importance that the religious 
training of Catholic youth be made one of the foremost objectives 
of every parish. The Catholic youth of to-day constitute the 
Catholic Church of to-morrow. Their knowledge of Catholic 
doctrine must be thorough, and their Catholic faith must be 
strong, so that they themselves may increase in faith, and never 
lose it, and so that those without the fold may be edified by the 
clean life of our Catholic youth and the religious principles 
animating it. 











Answers to Questions 
The Late Ciborium Again 


Question: Your solution of the case entitled ““Taking the Ciborium 
to the Altar after the First Consecration,” in the July number of the 
HOMILETIC is very interesting. May I ask what you would suggest in 
the following case? 

Father A, the only priest available in a certain district, says Mass 
for soldiers at an Army Post besides saying Mass in his parish. At 
the first Mass at the Army Post he finds just after the consecration of 
the Mass that he had neglected to put the small hosts on the corporal 
for Holy Communion for the soldiers. He cannot say a second Mass 
that day at the Post, and some of the men may be moved on to the 
danger zone before the next Sunday. Could he suppose that the hosts 
in their container near the cruets on the altar were consecrated, because 
he intended to consecrate some of them for the Communion of the 
soldiers, or would he be permitted to consecrate them in view of the 
real necessity? Canon 817 makes no exception even for extreme 
necessity; yet, the necessities of war may demand different applications. 

ALASKA ASKING. 


Answer: If the hosts under consideration were all placed on the 
altar and were adverted to as part of the matter of consecration, 
although inadvertently left outside of the corporal, there seems 
certain practical authority for considering them consecrated. But 
if the thought was to consecrate only some of them, and these 
were not set apart for consecration, then there would be no war- 
rant at all for using them. Some might say that a priest could 
abbreviate the Second Mass that the answer justified him in 
saying. I mean in this wise: as soon as the priest consumes the 
large Host and the Precious Blood, he takes the new altar bread 
and puts new wine in the chalice and begins with the prayer 
right before the words of consecration, and then pronounces the 
words of consecration over the new large host and over the small 
hosts he wishes to use for Communion and then over the wine. 
I wouldn’t urge that this be done; but I am sure that it conforms 
with every dogmatic demand and is not entirely adverse to the 
rubrics; for something similar is done when one or other matter is 
found at the Communion to have been certainly or doubtfully 
deficient. 


Two Faults in Distributing Communion 


Question: Would you be so kind as to give us your opinion on this 
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controversy? In our church the distribution of Communion is begun 
immediately after the Elevation of the Host by a priest other than the 
celebrant. The celebrant assists after he has received Communion. 
Now, as to the purification of the communion plate, the celebrant 
contends that the particles are to be purified into the ciborium. He 
claims that decency demands that no one but himself should purify 
into his chalice. The assistant contends that the celebrant should. 
purify both communion plates into the chalice. To prove his conten- 
tion the assistant cites: ‘“The Sacred Ceremonies of Low Mass” by 
O'Callaghan, p. 176; ‘Liturgical Law” by Augustine, p. 318; “The 
Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described” by Fortescue-O’Connell, 
p. 66. As to Fortescue’s footnote referring to the Decree of the Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments of March 26, 1929, the celebrant contends 
that the Congregation has not in mind this situation when two priests 
would be giving out Holy Communion, but only one. Therefore, no 
one else would be purifying into his chalice. 
VICARIUS COOPERATOR TURBATUS. 


Answer: The assistant appears to be entirely in the right; for 
the Instruction cited of March 26, 1929 (A.A.S., XXI, p. 631), 
does not distinguish, nor does the fact that two or more priests 
distribute Communion add any new element. For if it did, then 
only the celebrant who consecrated the ciborium could purify it. 

But the assistant overlooks a much bigger fault, the violation of 
liturgy and not merely of rubrics. I refer to giving out Holy 
Communion before the celebrant has reached the Communion in 
the Mass. This is a real liturgical perversion; for besides inter- 
fering with the progress of the Holy Sacrifice, it teaches the people 
in act that the Holy Eucharist is essentially Communion, not 
Sacrifice. Nor is it justified on the score of saving time; because 
what prevents the non-celebrating priest from reading the Epistle 
and Gospel from the pulpit while the celebrant is reading them 
at the altar and using mimeographed announcements to make 
time for a real sermon, succinct as it may be. Nor will good order 
be violated if the celebrant has to return to the altar after giving 
Communion for only a few minutes in order to finish the Mass 
and leaving the assistant or the assistants to give out Communion 
to the end. 

Expeditiousness, by all means: but not at the expense of things 
necessary. In affairs secular, competition can be the life of trade; 
yet, in sacred affairs competition may easily lead to the death of 
religion by causing priests to take liberty with the liturgy and to 
leave the people unfed on the Word of God, by making preaching 
wait upon larger church returns. When the time of Sunday Mass, 
by way of rule, gets under forty-five minutes, and especially when 
it gets down to near thirty minutes, grave abuses have already set 
in. 
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To What Extent Must a Pastor Investigate an Alien? 


Question: Last week an assistant priest in another diocese mailed 
me a “‘liberty of state’ questionnaire to have filled out and signed by 
a non-Catholic, the mother of a prospective groom. She answered the 
questions and I wrote in the answers, but she refused absolutely to 
sign the document. Thereupon the same assistant sent me the names 
of two uncles to interview. If I go to them and they refuse me a 
hearing, I presume I shall be asked to canvass the county. Where 
does my obligation begin in this matter, and where does it end? 

PAROCHUS VEXATUS. 


Answer: It would seem that the alien pastor is bound to do 
only about as much under the recent Instruction as he is under 
the law of the banns. Accordingly, if he knows the witness or the 
two witnesses, he interviews the person or persons and gets the 
answers—under oath from Catholics and also from non-Catholics 
if they do not balk at the taking of an oath or even at the signing 
of the questionnaire. From non-Catholics he naturally gets what 
he can, and returns the questionnaire with his notations and his 
signature. Under ordinary circumstances this is about all that 
the alien pastor can be expected to do. Supplementary informa- 
tion, if needed, is the task of the proper pastor to gather. And in 
the case of non-Catholics this can often be done in an informal 
manner by writing a courteous letter to the person concerned and 
inquiring prudently about the marriage status of the prospective 
bride or groom. The priest investigator must not play the part of 
the census-taker of comedy, who after asking the housewife if she 
had any children and finding she had and the number, then in- 
quired whether they were white or black; for such was the next 
question. Laws (and a fortiori Instructions) are to be reasonably 
construed where absurdities would follow their literal meaning. 


Catholic as Best Man at Protestant Wedding 


Question: Please give your solution of the following case to settle 
a sacerdotal dispute. John and Mary, non-Catholics, are to be married 
in the bride’s home by a Protestant minister. 

May Tom, a good Catholic and a companion and intimate friend of 
the groom, be the official witness at John’s wedding without incurring 
an ecclesiastical penalty? 

CLERICI DISPUTANTES. 


Answer: There is no penalty attaching to a Catholic acting as 
an Official witness at a non-Catholic marriage. A sin may be in- 
curred for taking part in heretical worship or giving scandal with- 
out a justifying cause. But in this instance there seems to be no 
formal coéperation in heretical worship; for Tom is present in a 
civil capacity, as he would be at a Protestant church funeral. 
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Besides, Protestant religious weddings are for the most part con- 
sidered by Protestants as a civil function with the minister as the 


authorized functionary. 


How Be Less Hard on Hickory Catholics? 


Question: How am I to recede from my stand of not burying Catholics 
who have been known as not having made their Easter duty, and yet 
are not known to have been guilty of showing contempt towards the 
Sacraments? Would the following procedure be within the law: 

(1) to bury those who have not made their Easter duty, but have 
come to Mass occasionally, with a Low Mass; 

(2) to bury those who have neither made their Easter duty for years 
nor gone to Mass even occasionally, and yet have always proclaimed 
themselves Catholics, with only the burial prayers and without ringing 
the church bell; 

(3) to refuse Christian burial altogether to those living in sinful 
marriages, or those who have refused the Sacraments through con- 
tempt, or those who parade as Masons or otherwise show themselves 


hostile to the Church? 
PRESBYTER JNQUIRENS. 


Answer: I would think that the procedure outlined is a just 
application of the Church’s burial law if the local Ordinary does 
not order anything different. Nor need there be any announce- 
ment of a change of procedure. That will be in order when in- 
dividual cases are dealt with and criticism or fault-finding ensue. 


Why Not the Favor of Marriage Here? 


Question: Phyllis, unbaptized, married in 1913 Alec, who was bap- 
tized in a Presbyterian church. They were divorced. Phyllis again 
married a non-Catholic after 1918, and was divorced a second time. 
Since she has become a Catholic, and the first husband has died, Phyllis 
desires conjugal liberty if she is entitled to it. The contention here in 
official circles is that she is not entitled to conjugal liberty because her 
first marriage was invalid by reason of disparity of cult, and that makes 
her second marriage presumptively valid. The contention supposes 
that all Protestant baptisms are presumed valid even to the dissolution 
of marriage. How square this contention with Canons 1014 and 1070, 
§ 2? 

PAROCHUS PATIENS. 


Answer: That contention cannot be squared with the two 
Canons nor with the jurisprudence of the Church for a generation 
before the Code. For by the present law of the Church and the 
immediate pre-Code procedure of the Holy Office, that lady is en- 
titled to conjugal liberty if an investigation discloses that at the 
time of the first marriage she was unbaptized, and the first hus- 
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band was either invalidly baptized or doubtfully baptized either 
as to fact or as to validity. In fact, that first marriage enjoys the 
favor matrimonii until a thorough investigation finds the baptism 
certainly valid and the fact of her non-baptism certain. Up until 
the close of the century baptisms insolubly doubtful in fact and in 
validity were construed by the Holy Office as presumptively valid 
even to the dissolution of marriage; but not since then and above 
all not for a decade before the Code. Since the Code the con- 
struing of insolubly doubtful baptisms as presumptively valid 
would be in direct contravention of Canon 1070, §2, which re- 
quires that before the impediment of disparity of cult can be es- 
tablished two things must be certainly proved: (1) at the time 
of the marriage one party was baptized; (2) the other was not 
baptized. Otherwise the marriage is presumed valid in accord- 
ance with Canon 1014—and that Canon has only one exception, 
the favor of faith. The baptism is not proved for a certainty un- 
less its validity as well as its fact is established beyond all reason- 
able doubt. But seldom if ever can Presbyterian baptism be 
proved certainly valid; for Presbyterians almost always use an 
heretical ritual, a ritual excluding regeneration. All the chances 
are that, if the Presbyterian husband of the first marriage were 
still living and were to become a Catholic, the receiving priest 
would be bound under pain of mortal sin to baptize him condi- 
tionally—an obligation present only when the former baptism 
is solidly doubtful or plainly invalid. He was living at the time of 
the second marriage and during its existence. 


Can the Former Standard Time Be Followed? 


Question: In your August issue, p. 1055, you state that Standard 
Time is no longer legal, and therefore not canonical. The Register about 
the same time said the opposite. Perhaps you could clarify the matter 
by citing the reference made to the decision of the Holy See. And could 
you advise how to calculate Solar time for a given locality? 

CURIUSUS. 


Answer: The source of the authority referred to was the de- 
clared authentic meaning of Canon 33, § 1, by the Commission for 
the Interpretation of the Code on November 10, 1925 (Acta A post. 
Sedis, XVII, 582). The query had been: ‘May regional or zone 
time be used anywhere?’ And the answer was: “‘Yes; if it be 
legal.”’ 

So the whole issue is: ‘‘Has War Time replaced Standard Time 
by Federal Law in this country?” It has; for the present War 
Time is nothing else than an amendment by Federal Statute of the 
former statute constituting Standard Time. In other words, 
what we knew as Standard Time has been advanced one hour 
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by an amended Federal Statute, and is known as War Time. 
Hence, what was formerly called Standard Time no more has 
legal force and effect. Things were different when this or that big 
city had daylight saving time; for then Standard Time had legal 
existence throughout the Union, and could be used at one’s con- 
venience in the four cases under Canon 33, § 1. But with that 
done away with, or more accurately advanced one hour, there is 
no zone time left (an hour slower) to fall back upon. All that 
remain are mean sun time and true or actual sun time, unless a 
city should have a time of its own for convenience, and this were 
slower than either mean or true sun time. If it were, it could of 
course be followed; for it would be the customary or usual time, 
and would have to be followed in the public celebration of Mass 
in the strict sense, taking of vows, etc. 

Even if this or that State has made Standard Time legal by 
statute instead of the courts accepting the time commonly in use, 
sound interpretation would dictate that it is the amended Stand- 
ard Time, now known as War Time, that falls under the statute; 
for the legislator implicitly sets up by such statute Federal time as 
State time; hence, with the amending of the Federal Statute the 
State automatically follows the amendment. 

But the change is not so drastic, because all those residing west 
of the time meridian in every zone have a full hour of grace time 
plus four minutes for every degree west of that time meridian. 
Those east lose four minutes for every degree east of the time 
meridian. So those west ordinarily can run up to one hour and 
thirty minutes; those east may go down as low as thirty minutes 
only of grace. Sometimes this is more either way because the 
zone includes more than seven and a half degrees east or west. 
If I am not mistaken, nearly all of Texas east of El Paso is in Cen- 
tral Time; yet that territory is almost all in Mountain Time longi- 
tude, and for that reason the grace time would run an hour plus 
every degree west of degree 90. Again, the true solar time can be 
used; for it is sometimes slower than the mean solar time. But 
as Father Reginald, O.F.M., of Callicoon, New York, has kindly 
written, this is hardly practical; for it varies almost from day to 
day. As he says, on August 1 it was six minutes slower than 
mean sun time; on October 15 it will be fourteen minutes faster. 
Here are some of the points in Eastern War Time that he lists: 
for Callicoon, New York, on the Eastern Time meridian, there is 
just an hour of grace and the day can be made run to one o’clock 
by clock time (following mean sun time); in New York City up 
to 12:56 a.m.; in Boston up to 12:40; at Pittsburgh up to 1:20. 
The same rule can be followed in every zone, once the degree east 
or west of the time meridian is known. And for those who pro- 
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vide themselves with an almanac giving the readings of actual 
time for each day, they can follow this when it is slower than mean 
sun time. 


The Six Sundays in Honor of Saint Aloysius 


Question: Could you mention the privileges and blessings attached to 
the devotion called the “Six Sundays in Honor of St. Aloysius’’? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: This pious practice was instituted by Father Facca- 
noni, S.J., who first published in 1736 and afterwards in 1740 a 
small book on this devotion for the youth of his city. In the first 
edition the devotion was called the “Six Thursdays,’”’ because 
St. Aloysius had died on Thursday in 1591. In the second edition, 
however, the title was changed to the ‘Six Sundays.”’ Accord- 
ing to the Annals (1740-1758) of the Society of Jesus of the Venice 
Province, we see that the devotion of the ‘Six Sundays’”’ in honor 
of the Saint was celebrated with great solemnity. 

A Plenary Indulgence may be gained on each of the six Sundays 
preceding the feast (June 21) or on any other six consecutive 
Sundays of the year that the faithful may choose. The conditions 
are Confession, Communion, and the performance of some work 
in honor of the Saint (such as mental prayer, vocal prayer, or 
other works of Christian piety). The works must be performed 
on Sunday, but now according to the conditions of the Code 
(Canon 931, § 1) Communion can be received not only on the 
Sunday itself but any day within the octave; the same is true of 
Confession. Communion may be also received on the preceding 
Saturday, and Confession may be made on any of the eight days 
before the Sunday (‘‘Preces et Pia Opera,”’ p. 349; Beringer, 
“Die Ablasse,”’ vol. IT). 








Homiletic Part 
Homilies on the Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts 
By DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


The Feast of All Saints 


Partisan Christianity 


“T saw a great multitude which no man could number, of all nations and 
tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before the throne and in sight of the 
Lamb. . .”’ (Apoc., vii. 9). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: To-day’s Epistle gives us insight into the future. 
(1) The belief that God reserves the future for a favored people is a common 
error. 
(2) The Epistle refutes that error. 
(3) From Paul to Piv. ‘he Church has struggled against it. 
(4) Our half-hearted cepudiation of this error must be made earnest. 
Conclusion: Put aside the partisan spirit and be one in Christ. 


The last book of the Bible, St. John’s Apocalypse, is a relation of 
things that were, are, and will be. Because of the vision :t gives of the 
future life, this book is one of the most fascinating of ti. Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Quite appropriately the Church chooses a passage from it for 
the Epistle of to-day’s feast, when we celebrate the victory of the Saints 
while we hopefully pray for ourown. The secrets of the future intrigue 
us. Men never tire of trying to foresee its character or of speculating 
about its promise. Could death end all, there would be no problem. 
But the fact is that ours is an endless existence, and a ceaseless curiosity 
about what lies beyond death besets us. So intense is this curiosity 
that, in seeking to resolve it, many have fallen into the wildest errors. 
“Hardly do we guess aright at the things that are upon the earth: 
and with labor do we find the things that are before us. But the things 
that are in heaven, who shall search out?”’ (Wis., ix. 15-16). 


No Favored Races before God 


A frequently recurring error is that a chosen race or preferred group 
has been selected by God to take charge of the future for Him. These 
lay claim to qualities fitting them for mastery of the earth and to re- 
served places in heaven, where others, entering only by sufferance, will 
take what is left. 

This is not only a frequent error, it is also very ancient. There were 
times when Our Lord’s preaching seemed to be making real progress 
among His fellow-countrymen. When He finished the Sermon on the 
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Mount, “‘the crowds were astonished at His teaching; for He was teach- 
ing them as One having authority” (Matt., vii. 29). But when it came 
home to the Jews that theirs was not necessarily the first place in the 
Kingdom Christ was advocating, there were fireworks. The Messiah 
was to come of their stock. Then how could Christ in truth say that 
Gentiles “‘would come from the east and from the west and will feast 
with Abraham .. . in the kingdom of heaven, but the children of the 
kingdom will be put forth into the darkness outside’? The Jews 
claimed first place in the kingdom of heaven by asserting: ‘‘Abraham is 
our father.’ Christ’s comment on that claim was: “Think not to say 
within yourselves, ‘We have Abraham for our father.’ For I tell you 
that God is able of these stones to raise up children to Abraham’”’ (Matt., 
iii. 8-9). Clearly Our Lord was here seeking to destroy the idea that 
certain men—in this case, Jews—had the inside track to heaven. 

Nor was scheming for partisan privilege unknown in the circle of the 
Apostles. The mother of James and John stirred up great indignation 
by trying to assure for her boys places in heaven above all the rest of 
the Apostles. Undoubtedly that good woman felt that she was merely 
calling to the attention of the Master the obviously superior qualifica- 
tions of her sons. 

And so it has been down through the ages. The crowned heads of 
the Holy Roman Empire felt that no regime but theirs was congenial to 
the Church’s welfare. And just as surely, the calculating Cardinal 
Richelieu was convinced that, if the Kings of France controlled Europe, 
the Church must flourish. To all these partisans can be applied the 
rebuke St. Paul administered: “Some out of contention preach 
Christ, not sincerely” (Phil., i. 17). 

These instances indicate the persistency of the horrible disease of 
partisanship or factionalism. It is always seeking to spread its infec- 
tion among the members of the Church Militant. Wherever it works 
its way in, the result is ever the same: the identification of party and 
factional interest with the cause of Christ and the Church. In certain 
countries in the past, royalists presumed to question the Catholicism 
of those who saw no merit in some royal rake, just because he strutted 
under the title of “‘His Catholic Majesty.’’ In other places sound 
Catholicism supposedly had to identify itself with some other partisan- 
ship: a given language, a given race, a given class. 


All Nations and Tribes Represented by the Saints 


The Epistle of to-day’s Mass teaches the childishness of Christians 
who believe that the Kingdom of Christ is necessarily allied with their 
race, their country, their language, or their politics. Favored by a 
vision, St. John describes for us the citizens of heaven. He saw there a 
great multitude, and there were men out of every tribe of the children of 
Israel. And “after this I saw,” says St. John, “a great multitude which 
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no man could number, of all nations and tribes and peoples and tongues.” 

What group could be more cosmopolitan than these Saints of heaven? 
Every tribe of the children of Israel is represented, and there are as 
many from the tribe of Benjamin as from the tribe of Levi which gave 
the Jews their priests, as from the tribe of Juda which gave the world 
the Redeemer. And of the Gentiles, their right to be there is affirmed 
not by reason of the language they spoke, the corner of the earth they 
inhabited, or the color of their skin, but because fidelity in God’s serv- 
ice had won them the divine insignia—the seal of God on their fore- 
heads. The mean antagonisms and the puny partisanship between race 
and race, class and class, have no place among God’s good servants in 
heaven. 

Against the evil of this petty factional spirit we have been describ- 
ing, the teaching authority of the Church has always warned us. To 
the factions among the Christians of Corinth St. Paul wrote: ‘‘Whereas 
there is among you envying and contention, are you not carnal and walk 
you not according to man? For while one saith: ‘I indeed am of Paul’; 
and another: ‘I am of Apollo,’ are you not men?” (I Cor., iii. 3-4). 
To say of a Christian that he is “carnal” and a ‘‘mere man” is to charge 
him with making his faith null and void. He is a Christian living like a 
pagan. That kind of a believer perverts his faith, because he deprives 
faith of the power to reform society. In content his faith might be 
correct enough, but functionally it is as useless as the barren fig-tree, 
and it merits the same curse. 


Pope Pius XI on Racialism 


It is a long cry from St. Paul to Pope Pius XI. But from the lips of 
that illustrious Pontiff, facing the same evil, now under the guise of 
Racialism, comes a condemnation no whit softer than that by Paul. 
“Only superficial minds,” he says, ‘‘can fall into the error of speaking 
of a national God, of a national religion, and of making a mad attempt 
to imprison within the frontiers of a single people . . . God, the Creator 
of the world, the King and Lawgiver of the people.’’ In another place 
this great Pope used equally strong words of condemnation of the 
practice of identifying religion and partisan interests: ‘‘Whoever trans- 
poses race or people, the State or Constitution, the executive or the ele- 
ments of human society . . . from the scale of earthly values, . . . per- 
verts the divinely appointed order of things. Such a man is far from 
true belief in God.” 

These words of Pius, we know, were particularly directed against the 
blood and race theory coming out of Nazi Germany. But we dare not 
overlook the fact that all partisanship and factionalism endangers the 
unity of mind and spirit which exists among true Christians. Nor dare 
we overlook the fact that all of us are, by reason of our class, economic, 
and racial interests, prone to infection by the same germ. 
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True Democracy and Equality 


In our day, much lip-service is given to democracy and the theory of 
equality on which it isbased. Many find it a form of government partic- 
ularly in keeping with Christian teaching. When we take up the New 
Testament and read that all men are equally dear to God because 
they bear the same divine image, because all are assured of sufficient 
grace and, if faithful, all are destined to share the divine embrace of the 
Heavenly Father, we wonder what greater gift God could give to men 
than this equality. We wonder what better antidote could be adminis- 
tered to a world torn by rivalries than a living realization of this truth: 
one man is as precious in the sight of God as another. We think of all 
the man-invented inequalities, with their consequent injustices, and 
sigh for the day when men will treat all their fellows as brothers, equal 
in Christ. 

Yes, we are ready to cry out: ‘There is but one God and one Re- 
deemer; there is but one cross end one sacrifice for all the nations. 
There is but one way to salvation and one heaven for all human way- 
farers.”” But our satisfaction with the doctrine of equality is more 
feigned than real. Most of us only accept it as a stop-gap until we can 
stake off claims, due not to our talent or industry, but to our presumed 
superiority over those outside our class, our faction, or our race. Noth- 
ing is quite so exceptional as the man who seeks no exceptions. The 
cult of special privilege and the quest of special consideration are al- 
most universal. More deep-seated than our love of equality is our 
joy when we gain exemption from the laws designed to keep us on equal 
footing with our equals. As with individuals, so with nations. No 
sooner has a nation achieved a place in the sun, than it seeks to put 
others in the shadow of domination from which it so recently emerged. 


Unity of Spirit as the Basis of Peace 


Now, let us be practical. We daily accept or dismiss people be- 
cause of their name, their color, the country they come from, the class 
of society to which they belong. There are those among us who seem 
to think that grace working in a negro’s soul can’t be as effective as in 
a white man’s. Is this a Christian attitude? Is it Catholic? Is 
that the way God judges men? In the early days of the Church charity 
was as much a mark of the Christians as unity. A partisan spirit 
not only destroys unity, it destroys charity as well. It blinds us to 
innumerable social ills and injustices, simply because they don’t affect 
our group or our class. It destroys the Good Samaritan spirit and 
prompts us to play the rdles of the priest and levite who closed their 
hearts to the cries of the suffering stranger. 

The hour is here for Christians to reaffirm the one thing necessary— 
unity of spirit in the Lord Jesus Christ. It was only a few years 
back that some men heralded the dawn of an age of peace and mutual 
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understanding among the nations. Science, by radio and plane, was 
going to hurdle the barriers between peoples and dissipate old suspic- 
ions. But, in the hands of evil men, they have only intensified rivalries 
and extended the scope of war from wars between armies to total-war. 
Since all else has failed to bring peace, why, in God’s name, do we not 
seek unity in Christ? Let us be rid of the petty partisan spirit. To use 
St. Paul’s words: ‘‘I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that you all speak the same thing, and that there be no 
schisms among you, but that you be perfect in the same mind and in the 
same judgment”’ (I Cor., i. 10). 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
Day by Day Christianity 


‘“‘Whatsoever you do in word or in work, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ’’ (Col., iii. 17). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The opposition between the pagan and the Christian view 
of life. 
(1) The basis of the opposition. 
(2) The futility of the pagan outlook. 
(3) The Christian viewpoint analyzed. 
(4) The rewards it offers. 
Conclusion: Let Christians restore Christ to the head of the race. 


There is an annual series of nationwide broadcasts, issuing from New 
York City, known as the Town Hall of the Air. As the name suggests, 
it is a forum of public opinion. Leading citizens of the country address 
this forum and answer the questions of those who actually attend the 
broadcast. On a recent occasion one guest speaker advocated a policy 
of all-out hatred for Germans and Japs. Questioning such a policy, a 
member of the audience asked how it could be reconciled with the 
teaching of Jesus to ‘‘love your enemies, do good to those who hate you”’ 
(Luke, vi. 28). Brief, tense silence first greeted the question; then came 
a few timid tokens of applauding approval counterbalanced by scattered 
hissing. But soon the audience was in clamorous turmoil. The atmos- 
phere became so charged that the Chairman found it necessary to rise 
and state that he could not permit religion to enter the discussion. 
He asserted that religion had no place on a program dealing with fact 
and realities. 

This position is typical of modern America. It is the attitude of 
the majority in many nations. That God must be excluded from all 
realistic discussion of modern problems is the accepted view of the pagan 
mind. 
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Christian Outlook on Life 


Contrast that attitude with the words of the Epistle which we have 
just read to you: “‘Whatsoever you do in word or in work, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ.”” Here St. Paul gives us a statement of 
the Christian outlook. It is a simple, direct, unequivocal acknowledg- 
ment of God’s supreme dominion over us. It is completely opposed to 
the pagan mentality. The pagan excludes God from every place except 
church. The real Christian admits Him everywhere—into business, 
politics, and laboratory. The difference between these two viewpoints 
needs exploring. 

Some think that the difference is purely psychological, a question of 
degrees of self-reliance. The pagan feels confident that he can master 
his fate. The religious man is preoccupied with the spiritual, the un- 
seen, the mystic. He is overawed by his belief in powers which he can 
neither discern nor manage. The self-reliant, so we are told, go pagan. 
The timorous run to church and to God. 

The difference really goes much deeper. Tariff walls, we all know, 
have caused great economic disturbances and aggravations among the 
nations. They have destroyed the flow of needed trade. Chasing 
the illusion of complete self-sufficiency and independence, nations have 
tried to live as though there were no neighbors beyond those artificial 
barricades. The result? Disorder, depression, and discord. Mu- 
tuality could have brought understanding; self-reliance has generated 
distrust. In an almost identical manner the pagan erects a mental bar- 
rier about this little earth; he has no interest in anything beyond it. 
He works with the things of time on his side of the barrier; he repudi- 
ates the eternal which lies beyond. He knows his own little world; 
he ignores his neighbor on the other side of the barricade—God. Yet, 
he can no more solve the problems of his little domain without consider- 
ing God, whom he has placed beyond his mental barrier, than a nation 
can solve its problems without considering its neighbors beyond the 
tariff wall. God and man together make an orderly world. With God 
and man separated, the world falls into confusion worse confounded. 


Futility of Pagan Outlook 


The proof is found in experience. Let us take an instance or two. 
One of the great fetishes of modern pagan society is health—the pro- 
longation of life. When infant mortality rates fall, when statistical 
tables promise greater life expectancy, medical societies and health 
boards give themselves a great pat on the back. To preserve life is 
the medical profession’s sworn purpose, and by these figures we are 
informed how well that purpose is achieved. Yet, among those medical 
factions given up to pagan philosophy—and their number and influence 
are considerable—the destruction of life is as much part of their business 
as the preservation of life. At both ends of life they get in deadly work. 
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They destroy untold numbers of the unborn for handsome fees. Now 
the same elements are seeking laws sanctioning the destruction of the 
old and infirm who are beyond medical cure. So these pagans wind up 
destroying what they so vigorously set out to defend. 

Another example. Our modern pagans place extraordinary stress 
upon right relations between the sexes if human happiness is to be 
achieved here on earth. They pride themselves on the number of old 
taboos they have destroyed. Yet, marriage, the institution which safe- 
guards the relationship between man and woman, has been so ravaged by 
pagans that they call it the nightmare which follows a beautiful 
romance. For many pagans marriage is but the cloak of respectability 
hiding untrammelled sexual license. They have robbed it of dignity, 
permanence, and sanctity. 

These godless men, living behind their barriers, believe they can solve 
all problems by human effort and by human means. The futility of their 
outlook is revealed by the fact that, the more they succeed in ignoring 
God, the more they fail in solving their besetting problems. The 
Christian, by contrast, seeks solution of life’s difficulties by human ef- 
fort, to be sure, but he supplements this effort by spiritual means directed 
to a supernatural goal. Man is made not for time but for eternity. 
His destiny is supernatural. His happiness depends upon the progress 
he makes towards that goal. We poor mortals cannot be content in the 
valley where shadows are always long. Our happiness can be found only 
in steady progress to the heights where the brilliance of the transfigured 
Christ never fails. 


How to Attain the Christian Destiny 


How, then, do we take the first step towards that destiny? By gain- 
ing divine grace—by achieving the friendship of Christ. God’s grace 
is necessary equipment for human welfare. A man without God’s grace 
is an abnormality. He is much more abnormal than a man without an 
eye or an arm, as Christ has told us. In fact, he is a real defective. 
He can achieve nothing of any abiding value. To quote Our Saviour: 
“As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine, so 
neither can you unless you abide in me. I am the vine, you are the 
branches. He that abideth in Me and I in him, the same beareth much 
fruit; for without Me you can do nothing” (John, xv. 4-5). Without 
grace we are as helpless as a plane without a propeller. There is noth- 
ing left for us but to glide to our doom. As St. Paul tells us, we are just 
incompetents. ‘‘Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think any- 
thing, as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is from God” (II Cor., 
iii. 5). 

Just as important as the first step in the way of Christian living is 
the second: working in spirit with Christ day by day. Every duty is 
performed to please Christ. We ask His blessing on our work and on our 
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play. His approval of what we do is all that really matters. Every- 
thing else is secondary. 

Even casual consideration reveals the great wisdom in this attitude 
and the consolations it provides. It is, first of all, protection against the 
discouragements and disappointments which they experience who work 
for human reward and appreciation. Disappointments are the lot of so 
many of us. A youngcouple marry. A year later, they tell us they are 
disillusioned. A father struggles to give his son a good start in the 
world. The gratitude he receives is little more than cold courtesy. He 
is crushed. These are the penalties for letting creatures take complete 
possession of the heart while God has been forced to take a back seat. 
If we work for God, we are never disappointed. If he keeps the first 
place in our heart, men can fail us, the goods wherein we trusted might 
disappear, but we still have what we need—God’s friendship. 


Laboring for an Ideal 


There is another point that merits stressing. When we labor to 
please God, when we daily recall that we work under His eye and for His 
glory, the work will be better done. All craftsmen strive to do their 
best work for their best patrons. God is the patron the Christian works 
for. Modern men wonder at the excellence of the craftsmanship seen in 
the famous cathedrals of Europe. Even in dark and hidden quarters, 
one finds the most exquisite carvings, perfect workmanship. On the 
wall of a small chapel Leonardo painted his masterly ‘Last Supper.’’ 
What motive produced such masterpieces? The belief of these crafts- 
men that they were laboring for Christ. He was their client, their 
patron. They could give Him no less than their best. If they had 
worked to please men, their fate would be that of most of us—failure to 
win adequate recognition from men plus loss of any claim to a reward 
from God. 

The good works we do are like money. Money used one way in- 
creases; used another way it disappears. If we offer our works to God, 
if they are done in His Name, they are like money put out at interest, or 
in an investment paying dividends. These works always bring good 
returns. But if the same works are done for self-satisfaction, for ac- 
claim or glory, they are like money spent for pleasure. With the 
satisfaction we already have our reward. God owes us nothing. He 
will give us nothing. 


Blessings Resulting from the Christian Attitude 


There is no man who could compute the blessings that would come 
to people if we would put aside the pagan mentality with all its futile 
striving, and adopt the truly Christian attitude of “doing all in word 
and in work in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ If modern states- 
men were practising Christians, how many miseries would be spared the 
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citizens of the nation! But we don’t want to close this sermon with 
large talk on world problems about which we can do nothing. It is the 
things we can do that matter. It is we who need to get Christ in our 
words and in our works. Our youngsters in school must learn to study 
to please God, to recognize talents as His gifts to be so used as to gain 
His approval. Should this come to pass, we could soon stop our moan- 
ing about the shortcomings of Catholic scholarship. Christ lived in a 
home. Our youth ought to learn that company-keeping is the prepara- 
tion for founding the type of home He knew. If they learned that, the 
whole ‘“‘youth problem” would vanish into thin air for normal Catholic 
young men and young women. If young mothers’ thoughts often re- 
verted to Mary’s Child, their children would soon know the wise and 
tender love the Christ-Child felt. If our men would listen, now and 
again, to the sound of Christ’s hammer and plane, they could find much 
more dignity than drudgery in what often appears to be an endless rou- 
tine of sleep and work, work and sleep. 

At the baptismal ceremony, the final words of the priest to the new 
Christian are: “‘Go in peace, and the Lord be with thee.’’ The time is 
here for the followers of Christ to keep Christ with them, to keep Him 
in their words and works. The pagans have succeeded more than once 
in putting their policy of ignoring God to work, and each time they have 
harvested ruin. Now let us Christians put Christ where He belongs—at 
the head of the race—and harvest the blessings of salvation. 


Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
Personal Sacrifice, the Token of Living Faith 


“And you became followers of us and of the Lord, receiving the word in 
much tribulation, with joy of the Holy Ghost: so that you were made a pattern 
to all that believe’ (I Thess., i. 6-7). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The persoual sacrifice our soldiers pledge. 
(1) Personal sacrifice has always been highly valued. 
(2) Personal sacrifice an essential part of our religion. 
(3) This truth needs stressing because by personal sacrifice: 
(a) men are united; 
(b) spiritual freedom is preserved; 
(c) the faith kept unadulterated. 
Conclusion: By sacrifice let us become ‘‘a pattern to all that believe.”’ 


Recently there appeared in many of our newspapers a striking picture 
of young soldiers training to be bombardiers on the Flying Fortresses of 
the Army Air Corps. Squads of very determined-looking young men 
were standing at rigid attention before their commanding officer. Ona 
table beside him there rested a cloth-covered package not much larger 
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than a boy’s school bag. With right hands raised these soldiers were 
taking an oath to defend even at the cost of their lives the secret con- 
tained in that package. In it was that uncannily accurate instrument 
which makes our bombers such effective warplanes—the famous Norden 
bombsight. The mechanism of this bombsight is a military secret. It 
must be kept from falling into the hands of our foes, no matter what 
the cost to those who have its custody. And the bombardiers, our very 
best young army men, call upon God as their witness that they will die 
rather than surrender that secret. In the hearts of these young men, 
voluntarily pledging such a sacrifice, there must be a very sincere devo- 
tion to our country. If they weren’t prepared to make such sacrifices, 
our cause would be lost. 


The Necessity of Personal Sacrifice 


Good men have always appreciated the necessity and value of per- 
sonal sacrifice. Missioners, patriots, soldiers, scientists, discoverers— 
we find the busts of all in our Halls of Fame. Their claims to great- 
ness are as diverse as human occupations. But this all have in common: 
the spirit of sacrifice for the cause they espoused. Certainly the early 
Christians made personal sacrifice a part of the price they gladly paid 
for the blessings of faith and to advance the cause of Christ. In to-day’s 
Epistle St. Paul has a word of praise for his converts of Thessalonica who, 
as St. Timothy reported, were so constant in their faith that neither the 
severest personal losses nor the bitterest persecution could shake their 
loyalty to Christ. They stood firm, as their teacher, Paul, stood firm. 
They were imitators of the Lord in His sufferings. By bearing tribula- 
tions—by personal sacrifice—they became ‘‘a pattern to all that believe.” 

“A pattern to all that believe!’ The Thessalonians were a pattern 
not only to their contemporaries but to us as well. They taught us 
that personal sacrifice and suffering are the coin of faith. Every 
society has its fees and taxes. The successful businessman must pay 
the government income taxes on his profits or lose his shop. Members 
of Christ’s Church must pay the income tax of personal sacrifice or they 
lose the faith. Making sacrifices for the faith is an unconditional neces- 
sity for every adult member of the Church. It is as essential as the 
kneading of the dough in making bread, the pressing of grapes in making 
wine, the cutting of the cloth in making a suit. 

This truth needs stressing. Most of us live in middle-class comfort. 
Comforts make us complacent. Trivial things occupy the mind. The 
will dislikes effort, the body avoids stress. Under such circumstances, 
many seek to take all personal sacrifices out of religion, and use it as the 
means of begging God for full purses, well-laden tables, and fast cars. 
It is wise to recall, therefore, that we must join personal sacrifice to our 
religious practices if we would be like the Thessalonians: ‘“‘A pattern 
to all that believe.”” Without ‘great tribulation’’ we can’t reach our 
destiny—union with God. 
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Cooperation or Competition 


In recent years thoughtful men have been stressing the need of greater 
understanding and unity among men if the human family is to be 
spared the destructive competition of self-seeking, which puts nations, 
and classes within the nations, at constant war with one another. 
Outside the Church feeble efforts have been made to have coéperation 
replace old antagonisms by establishing international congresses and a 
league of nations. Within the Church the recognized need of unity has 
found expression in renewed interest in the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. But these are but preliminaries. Any kind of unity 
demands personal sacrifices. 

By sacrifice a man gives visible proof of his belief that there are 
values higher than personal self-interest. The young bombardiers we 
mentioned, by making their pledge, proved that they believed the 
protection of their country more important than the protection of their 
lives. Were any one of them to break his pledge, he would become an 
alien—an outcast among his fellows. The man who makes no sacrifice 
is, inevitably, rated a leech. He is like the lazy scion of a wealthy 
family who dissipates the fortune others have amassed, who enjoys a 
distinguished name while he robs it of its honor. 

Willingness to sacrifice every purely personal interest to the interest 
of a great leader leading a great cause makes of individuals a united 
body. During one of his campaigns Alexander led his army through a 
waterless waste country. Halting for rest, a couple of his soldiers 
managed to get a small amount of drinking water for their general. 
Alexander accepted it, thanked his men, and then poured it in the sand. 
Whatever sufferings his men had to bear, he would bear. Is it any 
wonder that Alexander led invincible soldiers? Common sacrifices 
forged a common brotherhood insuring certain victory. 

As Alexander and his men united by sacrifice achieved victory after 
victory, so we must by our sufferings unite with the crucified Christ to 
effect the victory of His kingdom upon earth. Christ’s sufferings were 
adequate to satisfy for our sins. But the thing that makes Christians 
a united body in Christ is the addition of our sacrifices to the sacrifices 
of the Master. As Paul has put it: ‘I now rejoice in the sufferings. . . 
fill up those things that are wanting in the sufferings of Christ” (Col., i. 
24). 


Personal Sacrifice Promotes Unity 


Unity among ourselves, unity in Christ, was one of the chief pur- 
poses of Christ’s coming toearth. If our sacrifices are a necessary means 
to effecting that unity, we can expect that Our Saviour will stress their 
necessity frequently. And He does. “If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily and follow Me” (Luke, 
ix. 23). Sometimes Our Lord speaks in terms which seem almost cruel, 
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as when He says: “If thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and 
cast it from thee” (Matt., v. 29). Again and again the same lesson is 
dinned into the ears of the early Christians. ‘They that are Christ’s,” 
says Paul, ‘‘have crucified their flesh with the vices and concupiscences”’ 
(Gal., v. 24). 

Our chaotic era needs the unity, the peace, the mutual understanding 
and coéperation which the religion of Christ can bequeath it. But all 
these blessings must wait upon Christians rich in the spirit of Christ, the 
spirit of sacrifice. 

Many men of small minds seem to think that sacrifice hampers a 
man, puts a limit on his freedom. The contrary is true. Sacrifice is 
the guarantee of our spiritual freedom. It safeguards the most precious 
aspect of freedom—the right of a man to rise, to improve himself. A 
common personal experience is that the good things of life with which 
God has blessed us become so absorbing that they keep us earthbound. 
They become intruders between God and ourselves; we keep them in 
place by sacrificing them at times. 

The most brilliant creatures God ever created were the angels. Their 
intellects are as superior to man’s as the seaplane is superior to the row 
boat. And more so. That it was easy for the angels to be misled by 
their brilliant mental gifts is clear, since we observe how easily men of 
brilliant minds become proud. It was for their happiness that God gave 
such minds to the angels. But if they were to use them for their welfare, 
and not their woe, they would have to make a sacrifice. They would 
have to acknowledge as a superior one who walked in the guise of mere 
man—the Son of God. Some of the angels, refusing the sacrifice, be- 
came convicts in Satan’s prison house. Others, sacrificing their judg- 
ment at God’s prompting, gained the highest places in heaven. The 
fallen angels sacrificed nothing and lost all; the faithful ones sacrificed 
their proudest gift and gained all. 

To prevent His gifts coming between ourselves and God, we must 
make sacrifices of these things, not because they are bad, but because 
they are so good that they may lead us astray. We become so absorbed 
in the gifts that, if we do not make sacrifices, we forget the Divine Giver. 
To know, love, and serve God is the purpose of man’s existence. A 
pampered body, an unbridled will, a mind concerned only with the means 
of pleasure and satisfaction frustrate that purpose just as surely as a 
drought destroys crops or fire destroys a forest. 


Religion without Sacrifice Is Infidelity 


We are guilty of infidelity to Christ when we try to practise religion 
without personal sacrifice. We adulterate our faith when we share the 
love we owe God with creatures. ‘‘Adulterers,” says St. James, ‘do you 
not know that the friendship of the world is enmity with God? There- 
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fore, whoever wishes to be a friend of this world becomes an enemy of 
God” (James, iv. 4). 

There are many who see in the present world crisis a conflict between 
Christian culture and a resurgent paganism. Some in fear and some in 
glee anticipate the defeat of our traditional Christian civilization. Our 
holy religion will, we know, endure forever. But if it is to be safe refuge 
for the multitudes, if the masses are to belong to Christ, then our modern 
Catholics must grow in the spirit of personal sacrifice. When men are 
unwilling to sacrifice and suffer for a cause, that cause is lost. The time 
is here for Christians who will do as much for Christ’s cause as the 
enemies are ready to do against it. 

A Spartan legend tells the story of a boy who stole a little fox and hid 
it next his skin. Rather than betray his theft, he allowed his breast to 
be torn by the animal. These are days when men, in their fanaticism, 
are ready to die that their evil leaders might advance their campaigns of 
injustice and destruction. In our love for Christ, can’t we achieve a 
spirit of equal sacrifice? Can’t we go further—as far as the Thessa- 
lonians did—and bear ‘‘tribulation with joy of the Holy Ghost, becoming 
a pattern to all that believe’? Are we ready to allow our flesh to be torn 
rather than betray our faith? If not, then, humanly speaking, the cause 
of Christ is lost. 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 
Prayers for Our Neighbors 


“We cease not to pray for you, and to beg that you may be filled with the 
knowledge of God’s will, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding” 
(Col., i. 9). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: To pray for others is a human instinct. 
(1) Paul, by prayer, protected the faith of the Colossians. 
(2) God’s blessings for others wait upon our prayers. 
(3) Prayer for others is a duty. 
(4) Prayers exercise great power. 
(5) They safeguard us against spiritual catastrophe. 
Conclusion: Times of stress ought to be times of prayer for our neighbor. 


In cities and villages throughout these United States, one sees the 
revival of a custom of the first World War. Across the streets hang 
service flags adorned with stars, one star for each of the local boys serving 
in the armed forces of our country. These flags reveal that the thoughts 
of those at home travel across continents and oceans, keeping company 
with these young defenders of our national honor. And not only our 
thoughts accompany them, but our prayers also. For on the border of 
these service flags there is frequently inscribed a prayerful petition, such 
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as ‘‘God bless our boys!” “God be with them!”’ “Pray for our boys!” 
These are some of the very religious and prayerful inscriptions that we 
have read. They indicate, even in a callous age when religious and 
devotional practices have been almost entirely removed from public 
view, that the instinct to pray for friends and neighbors is a very human 
instinct indeed. 


Prayer as a Protection for Faith 


Praying for others is a natural expression of the warm charity of 
religious people. It is one of the sacred duties and privileges of our holy 
religion. 

The Colossians, to whom the Epistle read in this Sunday’s Mass was 
addressed, were great Christians. So well had the doctrine of Christ 
been preached and practised among them that, it is said, even unbeliev- 
ing Gentiles and Jews were acquainted with its chief features. But the 
onward course of faith is never free of obstacles. It seems that one of 
the hardest things for men to achieve is religion pure and undefiled. And 
so these good people were beset by the ancient counterpart of the ‘‘fifth 
columnists,’’ those slimy spreaders of doubt and confusion. Among the 
Colossians came those who would overlay the new faith with outmoded 
Jewish customs, and other some—Gnostics—seeking to distort essential 
doctrines. In this crisis Paul assured these new Christians of Colosse 
that ‘ we cease not to pray for you.”” Paul prayed, and the Colossians 
maintained their faith, pure and unadulterated. 

Awaiting our fellow-man are many blessings and favors if we, you and 
I, will only ask God to grant them. They will be granted because of our 
prayers, 01 they won’t be granted at all. The story of God’s dealing with 
men brings home this point clearly. 

When Moses was on Mount Sinai speaking with God as the repre- 
sentative of his countrymen, they, in that frivolous way men have of 
forgetting God’s law when He leaves them undisturbed, fell into idolatry 
by adoring the golden calf. God, in His wrath, was set to destroy this 
fickle, faithless people. Moses begged mercy for them. ‘“‘Let Mealone,”’ 
said the Lord, ‘‘that My wrath may be enkindled against them and that 
I may destroy them, and I will make of thee a great nation.’’ But 
Moses was persistent in prayer, and, as the story of the incident con- 
tinues, “the Lord was appeased from doing the evil which He had 
spoken’’ (Exodus, xxxii). It was the prayer of Moses that saved his 
people from annililation. And as it was then, so is it now. There are 
souls who must have our prayers if they are to enjoy God’s blessings, and 
not the sting of His condemnation. 


Prayer Benefits All People 


There is nobody beyond the reach of the benefits of our prayers, and 
there is nobody, even the weakest among us, so spiritually impoverished 
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that he can have no hope that his prayers will be of any value to himself 
or to others. As St. Augustine has remarked: ‘If God did not listen to 
sinners, in vain would the publican have said, ‘God, be merciful to me a 
sinner.’ ”’ 

Our Lord’s meeting with the woman of Canaan clearly indicates the 
value of a sinner’s prayers in behalf of a sinner. This woman sought the 
aid of Our Lord for her daughter who was “‘sorely beset by a devil.”’ At 
first Our Lord paid no attention to her. But she was persistent, and her 
persistence gives us an idea of the low spiritual level on which she and 
her daughter were, for the Master said to her: “It is not fair to take the 
children’s bread and to cast it to the dogs.”” Our Lord seems to be telling 
her that she is not fit for the blessings and favors He has to offer. They 
are reserved for better people. But she said: ‘Yes, Lord; for the whelps 
also eat of the crumbs that fall from the table of their masters.’’ Then 
Jesus answered and said to her: ““O woman, great is thy faith! Be it 
done to thee as thou wilt.” And her daughter was healed from that 
moment (Matt., xv. 27-28). 

In the hands of God are blessings and favors awaiting distribution: 
there are also wraths and punishments which need to be restrained. Our 
prayers can release the blessings and shackle the punishments. Love of 
our kith and kin, our friends and neighbors, will prompt us to keep their 
needs in our prayers. The most fitting charity, St. Theresa remarked, 
is prayer of intercession for those in mortal sin. If prayer is a source of 
help to them, it can help everybody. 


Prayer for Others Is an Obligation 


Nor is this matter of praying for others a nice thing to do, which we 
may perform or neglect at our whim. It is a real obligation, greater at 
some times than at others, but real nonetheless. ‘‘Mind your own 
business. Keep your nose out of other people’s affairs,” are frequently 
heard bits of advice. They are the cardinal principles of the social order 
in the soaring apartment houses of our great cities. You recognize 
nobody, you bother with nobody. We grant in full the measure of 
prudence contained in these counsels of the worldly-wise. But also in 
them is more than a grain of the cynicism of Cain asking: ““Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ As God is interested, so must we be interested in the 
welfare of all the Abels—our brethren in the world. This charitable 
concern for our brethren is not a new thing coming to light with the new 
social consciousness of the twentieth century. It is as old as the Church, 
and older. It always was the will of God. It is an integral part of true 
religious tradition. “Imitate God,’’ said St. John Chrysostom. “If He 
wishes that all men be saved, then let that be your wish. If that be your 
wish, then pray.’”’ When St. Paul was giving advice to Timothy as to 
how the church under his care should be conducted, he put great stress 
on this obligation to pray for our brethren. ‘‘I desire therefore, first of 
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all, that supplications, prayers, intercessions and thanksgivings be made 
for all men. . . .This is good and acceptable in the sight of God, our 
Saviour” (I Tim., ii. 1, 3). To neglect this duty of praying for others 
is to fall into the error of rugged individualism, an error as prolific of 
mischief in spiritual matters as in the world of business and commerce. 


The Power of Prayer 


The power in these prayers we say for others is often breath-taking. 
They do the impossible on many an occasion. The charitable practice of 
praying for others gave the Little Flower power to work miracles of 
grace. In the year 1887 a man by the name of Pranzini was condemned 
to death by the French courts for a series of horrible murders. During 
the days he awaited execution, he insolently refused to speak to the 
prison chaplain. Thérése, then still at home with her parents, heard of 
it. She had a Mass offered and prayed continually that this man might 
be reconciled with God. The chaplain, despite rebuffs, accompanied the 
prisoner to the scaffold. And then, at the very last moment, before the 
eyes of 30,000 spectators, Pranzini relented. He begged the priest to let 
him kiss the crucifix. He paid the penalty of his crimes with words of 
repentance falling from his lips. The sufferings of Christ on the cross 
won heaven for the Good Thief. The prayers of Thérése won heaven for 
this murderer. 

There is a final point that should not be overlooked. In praying for 
others we safeguard ourselves against great spiritual disaster. We have 
seen many a man who has neglected every spiritual practice except the 
occasional prayers he might say for somebody he respected or loved. A 
man who never prays for himself still feels obligated to mutter a prayer 
as he kneels at the casket of a departed friend, or stands beside the sick- 
bed of a suffering child. This act of charity is the last thin line of 
communication between himself and God. Did he lose that, he would 
have lost all power to join his hands in prayer. When a man definitely 
loses that power, then he is beyond redemption. He has wandered be- 
yond the reach of God’s mercy. He has outrun the infinite—the in- 
finite love of God for His sons. The shadow of doom, the shadow of 
“the sin unto death” of which St. John speaks, moves towards him. 


Special Need for Prayer To-Day 


Times of stress ought to be times of great charity, and therefore times 
of prayerful remembrance of our brethren. Men need help which can’t 
be provided by human effort and human ingenuity. We must keep them 
in remembrance, “‘praying unceasingly.”’ Otherwise all is beyond hope. 
In an age as critical as our own, Abraham Lincoln observed: ‘I have 
been driven many times to my knees by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nowhere else to go. My own wisdom, and that of all about 
me, seemed insufficient for the day.”’ 
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Let us make the present time of stress a time of unceasing prayer for 
our brethren. By the hundreds of thousands we list our Catholic boys 
in the armed services. They need our prayers. When they come back 
to us, it will be to our prayers that many will ascribe their safe passage 
through bruising battles and death-dealing strafing. And by prayer 
many more will be saved the spiritual ruin which so often keeps marching 
armies company. Over the Commandos and Rangers raiding the 
French coast of Dieppe there was a protecting umbrella of fighting planes 
to save them from annihilation. There will be no spiritual annihilation 
for those over whom we keep the protecting umbrella of unceasing 
prayer. 








Book Reviews 


Life’s Shadow.—The general run of 
men are as familiar with suffering as with 
their own shadow from which they can- 
not escape. Naturally, therefore, the 
problem of suffering carries with it a 
universal interest. Suffering affects men 
in two ways: it may crush the spirit 
and engender a dull resignation, or it 
may become a luminous experience en- 
riching life and bringing character to its 
fullest realization. Whether man meets 
suffering in the first or the second man- 
ner depends on the right understanding 
of its meaning. 

The purpose of suffering is the theme 
of Msgr. Messner’s comforting booklet.! 
It is not a wordy book, and that is good, 
for the sufferer like Job quickly becomes 
weary of the sound of the human voice. 
There is something in it that gets at the 
soul and conveys a profound insight. 
The effect is like lighting a candle in the 
gloom of the sickroom. Of course, the 
author has no new interpretation to offer, 
but he restates the only valid explanation 
of suffering in a unique and convincing 
way. Like the great mystics, who are 
the only ones who have fathomed the 
mystery, he finds the meaning of suf- 
fering in its relation to God’s love. Once 
we grasp that suffering comes from a 
loving God, who by its agency wishes to 
draw us nearer to Himself and pry us 
loose from the bonds of self-love which 
hold us imprisoned, the rebellion of the 
human heart ceases, and pain is wel- 
comed as a heavenly messenger. 

True, even non-Christian philosophers 
have in a measure seen the value and 
beauty of suffering. Poets talk glibly 
about the uses of adversity. An Arabian 
proverb says: ‘Nothing ever grows 


1 Man’s Suffering and God’s Love. 
By the Very Reverend Monsignor J. 
Messner. Translated by Sheila Wheat- 
ley. Present Problem Series (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 
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where the sun is always shining.”’ It is 
to be feared that such sentiments will 
not make a profound impression. The 
darkness of the night of suffering can be 
illumined only by the light of faith which 
gives us the absolute assurance that God 
is love. A word of praise for the excel- 
lent translation should be added. 

What suffering can accomplish is seen 
best in the lives of the servants of God. 
Saints, mystics, and all the friends of 
God must pass through the dark shad- 
ows. The sickroom is God’s laboratory. 
Father Thomas introduces us into this 
workshop of God, and shows us the deal- 
ings of Divine Providence with the 
Stigmatic of Konnersreuth.? The story 
of this privileged servant of God is essen- 
tially a story of suffering. What Msgr. 
Messner sets forth theoretically, in the 
person of Theresa takes on concrete em- 
bodiment. Here is ocular demonstra- 
tion that suffering brings the soul nearer 
to God, and that out of the bitter root of 
suffering a joy blossoms that cannot be 
compared to anything earthly. Father 
Thomas gives us a most edifying account 
of the happenings at Konnersreuth. 
The simplicity of the narrative proves 
him an observer rather than a pleader, 
for, though convinced of the super- 
natural character of the phenomena he 
describes, he lets the facts speak for 
themselves. On the basis of these 
factual reports which can almost take the 
place of a personal experience, the reader 
will be able to form a judgment of his 
own, as far as this is possible at the 
present time before Ecclesiastical Au- 
thority has rendered an authentic deci- 
sion. 

CHARLES BRUERL, Pu.D. 


2 The Mystery of Konnersreuth. Facts, 
Personal Experiences, Critical Remarks. 
By Rev. F. Thomas, C.M.F., Ph.D. 
With five illustrations. (Box 5298, 
Metro Station, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
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Catholic Fiction.— Neither ‘‘And Down 
the Days’? by John Louis Bonn nor 
“The Mass of Brother Michel’? by 
Michael Kent will precipitate a storm of 
protest such as swirled around A. J. 
Cronin’s ‘‘The Keys of the Kingdom.”’ 
The reason is obvious. They are safely 
dull. Their characters are lifeless. Their 
theme does not come to grips with life. 
Moreover, regardless of the intention of 
their authors, they are not novels. At 
best, they are pictures of a dream-world 
or romances in which reality and plau- 
sibility are flouted. 

‘‘And Down the Days’’ is based on the 
life of Elsa St. John Eckel, the daughter 
of Maria Monk who, as Catholics will 
remember, was the author of a notorious 
attack on the Catholic Sisterhoods. 
Elsa St. John Eckel is undoubtedly a 
good subject for a biographical novel. 
Her life was dramatic. The wheel of 
fortune turned her from rags to riches 
and from riches to rags. The scenes 
through which she passed lend them- 
selves to vivid presentation, and the at- 
mosphere of the Know-Nothingism days 
possesses rich possibilities. But the 
background Father Bonn sketches is 
hazy, his dialogue is wooden, and his 
style lacks precision, vividness, and 
variety. The following is one of many 
passages that might be quoted to illus- 
trate the stylistic defects of this book: 
‘‘Her mother would be mad at him but 
he wouldn’t get mad at her, just sad, and 
it didn’t seem right somehow for a man 
to be sad when a woman was mad. She 
wished that her father would get drunk 
and mad like other men and her mother 
would get just sad like other women. 
All the women in the neighborhood were 
that way and they had been that way in 
the other neighborhoods where they had 
lived until they were put out. Every- 
body in New York was that way except 
them. They were different.” 

“The Mass of Brother Michel” is a 
more successful piece of writing. It 
oe The Macmillan Company, New York 

ity. 

? The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


recounts the romantic life of an imagi- 
nary young seigneur of sixteenth-century 
France. In building the story of Mi- 
chel’s pain and disappointment and of his 
aspiration and heroism, Michael Kent 
pictures Religious life as gay, fervid, and 
peaceful. Moreover, as depicted here, 
Religious life is not a mere escape from 
what is transient and mutable; it is a 
generous surrender to Divine Love and 
thus truly fills the heart with lasting 
peace and joy. Yet, asa picture of life it 
is not convincing. The Religious pre- 
sented here are too perfect, and the 
worldly characters are monsters of vice. 
Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


Discourses on the Holy Ghost.'— 
The transformation which the descent 
of the Holy Ghost effected in the Apos- 
tles, we all know. When we have read 
Father Dooley’s book, we feel that we 
have been touched by the power and the 
mystery of that mighty wind, by the 
heat and the light of the parted flame 
that signalled His coming. Our love of 
God—so cautious and reserved—seems 
very cheap and shoddy indeed. We 
feel a spark of the zeal that won for Peter 
three thousand souls in a day; we under- 
stand why the kindest greeting early 
Christians could think of was: ‘‘Vivas 
in Spiritu Sancto!’’ 

The authors of the discourses in this 
book are the leading preachers and 
spiritual writers of the country. Their 
contributions have been brought under 
the covers of this book for a twofold pur- 
pose: to provide priests with materials 
for sermons on the Holy Ghost; to 
awaken among our Religious and laity 
new devotion to the indwelling Spirit 
by providing rich material for medita- 
tion and reflection. 

The book has some minor limita- 
tions. There is some repetition and 
overlapping among the discourses— 
almost unavoidable results when many 
contributors work independently. But, 
to repeat, they are minor. There are 

1 Compiled and edited by Rev. Lester 


M. Dooley, S.V.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York City). 
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discourses of rare inspirational quality, 
especially two written for young people, 
which everybody busy in the apostolate 
for our youth ought to read. Every 
contribution is practical for its purpose, 
whether it be one composed for children 

or one directed to our educated laity. 
Father Dooley is to be congratulated 
for his zeal in preparing this book. We 
hope that it will enjoy that measure of 
success which will warrant the publica- 
tion of two further volumes to complete 

the project here so felicitously begun. 
DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


Biographies.—‘‘Father John Sullivan, 
S.J.,” is a full-size biography written by 
Rev. Fergal McGrath, S.J., also a mem- 
ber of the Irish Province. Father 
Sullivan, the son of a Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, was born in 1861 and died 
in the odor of sanctity in the year 1933. 
At the start, the author complains about 
the scarcity of biographical material, 
but nevertheless has found enough to 
give the reader a good idea of Father 
Sullivan’s character and personality. 
His father, having been a government 
official descending from a_ political 
family that had drifted away from the 
Church, was a member of the Estab- 
lished Church, but his mother was a good 
Catholic. In those days it was the 
custom in Ireland as well as in several 
other countries that in mixed families 
the sons followed the religion of the 
father, and the girls that of the mother. 
Hence, John Sullivan was baptized and 
raised as a Protestant, but at the age of 
thirty-four was received into the Church 
and entered the Society of Jesus in 1900. 
The author describes the family back- 
ground of his subject up to this time: 
his education at Partora under Dr. John 
Steele, his sojourn at Trinity College, 
Dublin; his travels in Greece; his 
time as a young barrister, and his con- 
version. About his interior develop- 
ment not much is revealed, because no 
diaries nor important writings were 
available. More is known about his 


1 Longmans, Green and Co. (New 
York City and Toronto). 


life as a Jesuit. The picture of his 
activities and character is painted in 
chapters containing reminiscences of 
Father Sullivan as a schoolmaster, friend 
of the afflicted, ascetic, spiritual direc- 
tor, teacher,and superior. Some glances 
at his inner vision are added. Many re- 
ports of extraordinary cures and other 
marvellous incidents are interwoven in 
the story. Most of Father Sullivan's 
life as a Jesuit was spent at Clongowes 
and Rathfarnham, and he was widely 
known as a saintly man. His humility, 
magnanimity, otherworldliness, apart- 
ness, charity, and other virtues and quali- 
ties substantiate the belief of those who 
came in contact with him. The power 
of his intercessions seems to continue 
after his death, and may place him on 
the altar. But the Church herself 
does not make Saints. She only de- 
clares people to be Saints who during 
their lives practised heroic virtues, and 
after their death give evidence of their 
power with God. This evidence will 
not come forth unless the faithful ask 
for their intercession. In order to ac- 
quaint Catholics with Father John 
Sullivan and his saintly life, this book 
was written. All may confidently apply 
to him in their needs, although the 
Church has not issued an official pro- 
nouncement in the case. Neither the 
author nor the reviewer wishes to antici- 
pate the judgment of the Apostolic See. 
The book is interestingly written, and 
ought to bring joy to the Sullivans and 
all other readers. Since it needs a saint 
to interpret a saint, the reviewer will not 
point out a few minor things with which 
others might not agree. 

From the same publisher comes a col- 
lection of short biographies of some 
American Catholic converts, entitled 
“In No Strange Land,” by Kathrine 
Burton.! The author, herself a convert, 
presents biographical sketches of per- 
sons who “fall into the group affected 
in one way or the other by the American 
culture or democracy.”” The Introduc- 
tion explains what is meant by this desig- 
nation. Among the fifteen sketches 
found in the 254 pages, some deal with 
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converts of the past century and some 
of a recent date. Some served the 
Church as laymen, but most of them as 
priests and Religious. However, all 
exercised some influence upon their 
times and surroundings. The biogra- 
phies are written in a popular style. 
Controversies and defects that accom- 
pany all mortals and are less edifying, 
have been wisely passed over. There is 
no doubt that the book will exercise a 
good influence upon those who are 
groping for the light of faith. It should 
be made accessible to them, as well as to 
Catholics whom it may strengthen in 
their faith. 

“Good Cardinal Richard,” by Yvonne 
de la Vergne, and translated by Rev. 
Newton Thompson S.T.D.,? is a popular 
biography well written. Its subject is 
the famous Francis Cardinal Richard 
de la Vergne, who lived from 1819 to 
1905. The author, a member of the 
Cardinal’s family, describes his family, 
youth and stay at the seminary of 
St. Sulpice in Paris. Shortly after his 
ordination he became successively Vicar- 
General of Nantes, Bishop of Belley, 
Coadjutor Archbishop of Paris with the 
right of succession, and was created a 
Cardinal by Pope Leo XIII. The 
Cardinal’s whole life was filled with an 
unlimited charity and other outstanding 
virtues that would grace any ecclesiastic. 
Although burdened with much work, 
he found ample time for his own spiritual 
advancement, in addition to providing 
for the souls entrusted to his care. He 
came from a wealthy and prominent 
family, but wealth held no attraction for 
him, honors did not affect him, and 
family affairs did not lessen his zeal for 
souls. His promotion to the See of 
Paris in those turbulent days was a step 
rather to martyrdom than to worldly 
glory. Some members of the Govern- 
ment did not approve of his enthroniza- 


2B. Herder Book Company (St. Louis, 
Mo.). 


tion, because they were afraid the saintly 
Archbishop would be difficult to handle 
and might insist on the rights of the 
Church. Although they were overruled 
at the time, the future proved that they 
were right. Shortly before his death, 
the Cardinal was expelled from his 
palace and died peacefully in a private 
home. The author had access to much 
material found in the family archives 
that was never published before. This 
makes the book especially interesting. 
The translation is good, and the volume 
will edify all classes of readers. 

“Happy Memories of a Sister of 
Charity,” are autobiographical notes of 
Sister M. Xavier Farrell, with illustra- 
tions by Sister M. Fides Glass.* Sister 
M. Xavier was born in 1849 and, unless 
she died very recently, is still among the 
living. In the short Prologue, the 
“Scribe” says to the author she inter- 
views: ‘‘We want to know all about you 
from the very beginning. . . . You were 
one of the very first postulants, and 
you are now older than anyone else in the 
convent. . . . It will not be dry history, 
but a story as interesting as a fairy 
tale.’ And, thereafter, the author tells 
in this vein the story of the foundation 
in Western Pennsylvania by Mother 
Seton’s Daughters. It all turned out as 
the ‘‘Scribe’’ desired. The story is not 
dry, not filled with statistics, but gives a 
good picture of the author and her life 
in the Community. The book makes 
pleasant reading, and nevertheless in- 
forms the reader about the way of life 
of these Sisters of Mercy. It will serve 
a good purpose if the book is placed in 
the hands of older girls and young women 
who still are in doubt about their future 
vocation. A number of pen drawings 
and photographic reproductions are in- 
cluded in the volume. 


KILIAN J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


*St. Anthony Guild Press (Paterson, 
N. J.). 





